Your Majesty, 


I was glad, Sir, to read your rebuke to those who have tried 
to insinuate that you supplanted the late King gladly. 


Knowing as I do that the moment when at last you were most 


unwillingly persuaded to do this was the saddest and blackest moment of 
your life. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury’s disgraceful attack on your brother 
must have hurt you deeply, as it has all those who love and mourn him. 


THE ARCHBISHOP AND MR. BALDWIN WILL—AS 
LONG AS ENGLAND REMAINS—FOR EVER BE HELD 
RESPONSIBLE FOR THE DASTARDLY MANNER HE WAS 
DRIVEN BY THEM OUT OF THE COUNTRY. 


Mr. Baldwin has said that a ‘“ Democratic Government” must 
always be two years behind a country governed by a Dictator. That is 
why the “Saturday Review” and its readers have for months past tried to 


(Continued on page 805) 
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ON-INTERVENTION in Spain is now visibly breaking down 
owing to the manoeuvres of Moscow. 


According to the Italian publicist Signor Gayda, there 
are 35,000 fully equipped Russian troops and 25,000 French 
Communist volunteers concentrated about Madrid. Can it 
be cause for astonishment, therefore, if, as the result, German 
and Italian volunteers are arriving to aid General Franco and 
defend the cause of civilisation and humanity ? 


For Great Britain in this crisis there can be only one 
principle : Keep out of this Spanish imbroglio. It is not 
our affair, and we must not become entangled in it. 


There has never been any doubt that in no circumstances 
whatever would Germany and Italy tolerate the establishment 
of a Red Government in Spain. And certainly the world 
would prefer this determination to be put into effect by 


whatever means rather than see the permanent setting-up of 


a Moscow gang in South-West Europe. 


For a Red Government in Spain would prepare the way 
for a Red Government in France. This would have the 
most serious consequences for Great Britain. It is no use 
asserting that Communism cannot swim the Channel. Every 
student of international aftairs knows that it both can and does. 


A pamphlet which has just been issued by the Labour 
Party gives startling evidence on that head, and states that 
there are now no fewer than eleven Communist organisations at 
work in our islands, plottingtobring Britainunder Bolshevist control 
with subsidies from Moscow of ‘many thousands of pounds.”’ 

An indication of Soviet purposes was given only a week 
ago by the Red Minister of Justice, Senor Oliver, at Valencia. 
He declared that the Reds would ‘create a large army and 
maintain it after victory, in order to transport it to other 
countries and continue the struggle with Fascism.”’ 


Germany and Italy will, of course, never allow this to 
happen, but the intensifying of Moscow’s aggressive plotting 


shows how imperative it is for Britain to keep clear of all 
Spanish entanglements. 


PLOTTING 
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SPAIN Spain. . . . The fact is potent, therefore, that 


Those Red Murders 
Mr. Eden said: 

‘* It was not possible to deny that executions 

had taken place on a deplorable scale.’’ 
Captain Ramsay: 

‘* Have not the executions by the Red leaders 

been far more numerous ?”’ 
Mr. Eden: 

‘*T am not prepared to differentiate. I think 
the House and the country has equal contempt 
for these practices whoever indulges in them.” 

Evening News. 
[Why does Mr. Eden never dare to speak the 
truth about Moscow ?—Eb. S.R.] 
** 
* 
Mr. Eden Angers the Germans 

Germany becomes more angry every day with 
Mr. Anthony Eden. His speech on the Spanish 
situation has drawn bitter comments from Nazi 
newspapers. 

The Hamburg Fremdenblatt writes: The levity 
with which Mr. Eden dares to name Germany and 
Italy in one breath with the Soviet Union must be 
denounced. . The immense quantity of arms 
and ammunition sent to Spain by Czecho-Slovakia, 
and especially by France, are not referred to by 
Mr. Eden. This one-sidedness is astounding. 

* * 
* 
“ Distortions ” 


The Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung says: Such 
one-sided distortions as so often unfortunately 
occur in the speeches of the English Foreign 
Minister are-not calculated to prepare effectively a 
common policy of the Powers in the Spanish 
conflict. 

The Boersen Zeitung writes: The English 
Foreign Minister quite forgets to mention France 
in connection with the furnishing of armaments to 
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Mr. Eden's attitude is adopted at the cost of truth. 


Sunday Dispatch. 


KING EDWARD VIII 
The Faithful Servant 


Lord Brownlow, who escorted Mrs. Simpson on 
her journev to Cannes, has returned to London. 

He is 37 years old; slim, lean-faced and pale; 
dignified to a degree that a stranger might mistake 
for pomposity. Lord Brownlow was appointed 
Lord-in-Waiting to King Edward last July, and 
was, perhaps, the closest associate of the ex-King 
during his short reign. 

He must, therefore, come into the category of 
the ex-King’s friends whom the Archbishop of 
Canterbury rebuked. 

Lord Brownlow is Lord-Lieutenant of Lincoln- 
shire, takes his duties as the King’s representative 
and as a landowner very seriously, and is by 
common consent a man of the highest integrity. 

The only criticism that can be levelled against 
him in the recent crisis is that he was faithful to 


the end. Evening Standard. 


* * 
* 


Lady Houston’s Dream 

Great attention has been attracted by Lady 
Houston’s article in the last number of the 
Saturday Review describing her dream which fore- 
told the disaster -of King Edward VIII's 
abdication. 

It is remarkable that, three days before the 
outrage on His Majesty on Constitution Hill, on 
July 16th, she was warned by a similar dream. 

A Profound Mistake 


Edward VIII had left both Throne and country. 
There had been an interval—the silence of a nation’s 
heartfelt regret. Then, without warning, came Dr. 
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Lang’s denunciations, which had the effect of 
arousing once more in‘.ise unhappiness. The 
least that can be said of .:ie Archbishop’s strictures 
is that they were a profound mistake. 

For the B.B.C. to refuse the ether to an Arch- 
bishop and to decide where Christian tolerance 
begins and ends must be difficult. But when the 
Primate of All England uses the microphone to 
address the nation, he makes, by virtue of his 
eminent position, a national pronouncement—and 
national pronouncements on the radio should be 
supervised by the Government. 

Daily Mail. 


* * 
* 


The Church Militant and Rampant 

It is well that we should grasp the nature of the 
attacks that have worried Edward the Eighth from 
his Throne. He has gone beyond recall; but the 
forces that tricked him and cast him down remain 
with us, and it is a matter of urgent importance that 
they should be examined and arraigned. 

The Times on the Monday following the week of 
this extraordinary coup d’état devoted practically a 
whole page to triumphant rejoicings. ‘ 

It is well that we should be perfectly clear about 
the’ reasons why King Edward has been. induced to 
abandon his Kingship, because they will make clear 
to a vast number of his former subjects just exactly 
how far they are really citizens of the British 
Empire and just where they must get off if they 
have been under the delusion that they had a full 
and equal share in this great political system. 


An Insolent Talk 


The Archbishop of Canterbury, in an incredibly 
insolent radio talk, spoke of a “‘ social circle whose 
standards and ways of life are alien to all the best 
instincts and traditions of the people.’’ The rest he 
left to our startled imaginations. 

It is fairly well known that King Edward’s 
entourage consisted of lively, fresh, cheerful and 
interesting people, and was as free as spring-water 
from the vice and squalor this holy broadcaster of 
insinuations would impute to it. But it certainly 
was an unorthodox and unconventional set of 
people, and it is well for the unorthodox and uncon- 
ventional everywhere to take note of the spirit in 
which the Established Church is prepared to deal 
with them if it gets half a chance against their 
private lives or their public activities. 


A Contemptible Church 


God, concluded the Archbishop, had been speak- 
ing-in the past ten days. That seems a little too 
much even from the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

For a long time, for too long, we modern English 
have been treating the Established Church with a 
good-humoured contempt. It had many old 
associations for us, the bells on a summer morning 
in the country, and so forth. 

We found its attitude towards the mighty riddles 


modern thought has set us amusingly disingenuous. 
We thought the Church funny. It is not funny. 
It is tortuous and dangerous. 

Perhaps we have been guilty of a certain moral 
indolence in not clearing it up long ago. 

The Archbishop gloated over the fact that it was 
also on December 11 that King James “ fled.” 
“Fled,” he said—TO THE BACK OF 
ENGLAND’S EX-KING EDWARD. 

During the brief reign that has just come to an 
end there may have been rough passages for the 
Archbishop, and I suppose he had to have his last 
‘Yah!’ It is unforgivable. 


[James II had to go—he was a bad King—and 
the country would have no more of him—and the 
Archbishop and all these so-called ‘‘ good people,” 
including, of course, The Times newspaper, have 
said what they knew to be a lie when they compared 
James II—a thoroughly bad King—with Edward 
VIII—a thoroughly good King.—Ep. S.R.] 


* * 
* 


A Mischief. Maker 

King Edward was not in flight. 
obliged to leave the country. 
and generously. 


He was not 
He was going freely 


THE WHITE WALLS OF OLD ENGLAND : 
KING EDWARD VIII’s CHRISTMAS CARD 


In our public life, in our social life, in our 
educational affairs, and at the Universities, the 
Established Church is still capable of great 
mischief, and it does great mischief if only by 
warping our mental integrity and deadening down 
our intellectual quality. 

If that Sunday chorus has stirred other English- 
men as strongly as it stirred me, if it revives the 
movement for the disestablishment and disendow- 
ment of this body and the recovery of our national 
cathedrals from its clutches, then that dreadful 
display of the soul of an Archbishop with its chorus 
of kindred spirits may have its redeeming aspect. 

But for the present I confess I am a little ashamed 
of being English. 

H. G. WELLts in the Sunday Referee. 
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Strengthen The Crown 


It will be said in many places that recent events 
have weakened the Crown; but in the course of the 
affair people were told two things, which of their 
nature weaken the already declining power of the 
politician. They were told in the first place that 
no consultation of the people was to be tolerated, 
that voting was a thing reserved for unimportant 
occasions; and in a great crisis, which concerned 
everybody intimately, the electorate was to have 
no voice. The second thing they were told was 
that executive power in this country resides wholly 
in the hands of the small self-constituted body of 
politicians called the Cabinet. 


A Claim Exploded 


By proclaiming this, you destroy the moral 
foundation on which the politician bases his claim. 
The politician says, ‘‘ I am the nation.’’ Why is 
he the nation? Because he is supported by a 
majority in the House of Commons. How does a 
majority in the House of Commons’ mean 
the nation? Because the ceremony performed 
every few years, wherein the great bulk of 
Englishmen and women make little marks on bits 
of paper, is supposed to express the will of the 
English people. We know as a fact, of course, 
that it does nothing of the sort. The only thing 
a general election does is to make certain small 
changes in the personnel of a highly lucrative but 
dull and rather corrupt profession. We further 
all know that Parliament, so far from being the 
nation, is the best instrument conceivable for pre- 
venting the people getting what they want. But 
though we all know this truth, it is an admission 
of it on the part of those who most profit by Par- 
liament and it obviously weakens them. That was 
the first of the two blows given by the crisis to the 
prestige of parliamentarians; it was a blow given 
by the blurting out of the truth. 


A Nonsensical Falsehood 


The second blow was given in an exactly opposite 
fashion ; it was given by the solemn enunciation of 
what may be called, politely, a convention, or 
(impolitely) an empty and nonsensical falsehood. 
Our Plutocracy is governed by a complicated mass 
of forces, most of them representing the money 
power. The politicians play their part in this 
tangle, but they do not play even the principal part. 

To take two instances, one large and general and 
the other domestic and small: England cannot 
re-arm save by leave of the banks, and the private 
Englishman cannot drink a glass of beer in the 
afternoon because a small group of monopolist 
brewers and distillers find, or believe, that it makes 
them richer to shut up their public-houses during 
the afternoon hours. When therefore we are told 
that the executive is and must be the ministers, we 
are being told something that is not so; and since 


everybody knows it is not so, the solemn affirma- 
tion weakens the people who make it. 


A Mechanical Impossibility 

But if the crisis has weakened the politician per- 
manently it has also potentially strengthened the 
Crown. That is, it has made possible a strength- 
ening of the Crown in the future. 

The reason for this has been stated so often that 
it has become by this time a truism. There are 
only two ways of governing great masses of men: 
one is by an aristocracy—a governing class—and 
the other is by one man who shall be the head. 
That is called active monarchy. The two are not 
absolutely exclusive one of the other. You may 
have a mixture of the two. But there !s no other 
third way in which great masses of men can be 
ordered. To talk of democracy in the case of large 
numbers is nonsense. You may have a popular 
monarchy as in America, or a governing class as 
in England; a mixture of the two forces by direct 
government by the people vou cannot have. It is 
mechanically impossible. 


A Weakened Parliament 

The English political crisis, which had taken a 
week to mature and had, during that week, filled 
the whole English Press with agitated forecasts and 
a variety of views, collapsed in anti-climax last 
Thursday afternoon when Mr. Baldwin informed 
an expectant House of Commons that the King had 
by his own decision abdicated the Throne in favour 
of his brother the Duke of York. Not that the 
King’s abdication was itself an anti-climax. It 
would be truer to call that act—as it has been called 
—a tragedy. The anti-climax was apparent in the 
reception of it. Apart from a few candid but short- 
sighted remarks by certain members of the I.L.P., 
the House lapsed into a sentimental mood of mutual 
admiration. The Press—whatever their views of 
the days before—followed suit. The London 
crowds wiped away a tear and went home to talk 
it over, and all was, superficially, as though nothing 
of importance had happened. But though this 
anti-climax may be momentarily gratifying to the 
Cabinet, yet undoubtedly it has by its action still 
further weakened parliamentary government in this 
country. 

G.K.’s Weekly. 


A Cure for a Cold 


‘* The man who discovers a cure for the common 
cold will deserve any honour we can give him,”’ 
said the Minister of Health, Sir Kingsley Wood, 
eighteen months ago. 

So far the cold wins. Nine people out of every 
ten catch at least one cold a year. 

Daily Express. 


[Lady Houston has discovered this cure, as our 
readers will learn from the inside back cover. ] 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


By 


R. ANTHONY EDEN wished us all a 
happy New Year when the House rose 
last Friday. Well, it does not do to be 

churlish at this festive season so I venture—quite 
sincerely—to wish that in 1937 life for Mr. Eden 
will be one long holiday. I don’t know anybody 
I am more anxious to see underworked in the 
months immediately to come. Mr. Eden besought 
the House not to approach the New Year in a spirit 
of inspissated gloom. We shall not. We shall 
nurse the imperishable hope that the harm done to 
Britain and the Empire by the political activities ot 
Messrs. Baldwin, Eden, Runciman, Simon, 
Inskip and the MacDonalds, pére et fils, will be 
offset in part by an occasional rush of patriotism to 
the head, and of courage to the heart, of Messrs. 
Chamberlain, Hoare, Kingsley Wood, Ormsby- 
Gore, Stanley, Morrison, et al. ‘‘ Et al.’’ is the 
Latin for ‘‘ or what have you?’”’ The answer is 
** Nothing that could be mistaken on a dark night 
for Disraeli or Palmerston or even William 
Ewart G.”’ 


HEAT WITHOUT LIGHT 


But the question of the moment is, if the inter- 
national horizon is not bathed in  inspissated 
gloom, where the deuce is the relieving effulgence 
coming from, and when is it going to be lighting 
up time? We know that Mr. Eden considers him- 
self a little ray of international sunshine, but we 
do not find him so. To us he is one of those 
political bodies that engenders heat without light. 
Mr. Eden now admits that non-intervention has 
failed. WHAT WE NEEDED WAS A 
FOREIGN SECRETARY WHO KNEW 
BEFOREHAND THAT IT WAS DOOMED 
TO FAILURE. Seeing, as he would have done if 
he had any brains, that there was bound to be 
intervention, first by Russia and then by Italy and 


Germany (or vice versa if the Spanish Reds had — 


looked like getting the best of it) Mr. Eden should 
have proposed intervention. ‘The fact is that the 
Government, though it will never admit it, backed 
the wrong horse (as usual). The Government is 
often accused of having no foreign policy. Never- 
theless one determination is discernible among its 
vagaries. It is determined to keep on good terms 
with Soviet Russia at all costs. 

It is a foolish policy. If Japan has her way we 
may lose some Eastern trade. (We are losing it 
anyway for economic reasons.) If Russia has her 
way .we shall lose everything. But let us return 
. to Spain, or rather to Mr. Eden. IT WOULD 
ALMOST SEEM AS IF THE GOVERNMENT, 
HAVING BELATEDLY DISCOVERED THAT 
NON-INTERVENTION IN SPAIN JIS 
MERELY ANOTHER OF ITS PIPE 


DREAMS, HAS DECIDED TO INTERVENE 
ON ITS OWN. That is the only conclusion to 
be drawn from Mr. Eden’s speech at Bradford las: 


C. 


week in which he declared that ‘ It is a considera- 
tion of great moment to us that when Spain emerges 
from her present troubles her integrity should 
remain intact and unmenaced from any quarter.” 

Now that, as they say in Brick Lane, is something 
else again. Hitherto the Government has always 
stated, in language sufficiently clear to allay public 
suspicion, that this country was determined to keep 
out of Spain no matter what happened, that it was 
none of our affair and would remain so. Now Mr. 
Eden delivers what is in effect an ultimatum to the 
world that anybody who tries to nobble a bit ot 
Spain, either in return for services rendered, or 
merely on the principle that heaven does not help 
those who don’t help themselves, will have to 
reckon with Great Britain. 


DANGEROUS EDEN 


That will not, of course, put a flea in anybody’s 
ear, for all the world knows by this time that 
reckoning with us merely means reckoning with the 
League of Nations, which of course means nothing. 
But it does mean that dangerous Mr. Eden will 
have us into a war yet if we don’t keep a tight 
hand on him. _ For of course Spain’s integrity 
isn’t going to survive this struggle. IF THE 
REDS WIN, SPAIN WILL BE A PROVINCE 
OF RUSSIA, NOT IN NAME—THE OLD 
COMINTERN RACKET WILL BE WORKED 
AGAIN—BUT IN FACT, and if the anti-Reds 
win their debt to Germany and Italy will be such 
that those countries will not only get the economic 
preferences and controls they deserve, but a pretty 
good say in Spain’s domestic and foreign policies. 
Italy says she does not want the Balearic Islands, 
but this may easily turn out to mean that she does 
not want them if we will return Gibraltar to Spain. 
That is where comrade Eden is, one may speak 
plainly, such an egregious ass. Fancy us 
expressing concern for Spain’s integrity—the only 
country in the world that has got hold of a chunk 
of Spain—and a very useful chunk—and has no 
intention of letting go again! 

As long as we hold Gibraltar — and even Mr. 
Baldwin and company are not weak enough to hand 
it back after all these years—we are in no position 
to gas about Spain’s integrity. As for our trade 
with Spain, the answer, if we should demand equal 
facilities, is that we have abandoned them long 
ago. 

And how can we, who have let the French and 
other countries diddle us out of our share of 
Spanish trade, suddenly become intensely con- 
cerned if General Franco gives special trade facili- 
ties to those who have helped him? Shouts of 
Hypocrites! and hearty laughter will be the only 
result—hearty laughter because we shall still be 
in no position to do anything but raise a hulla- 
baloo at Geneva. 
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LADY HOUSTON 
writes to KING GEORGE 


(Continued from front cover) 


— King Edward VIII to dismiss Mr. Baldwin and his Government and proclaim himself 
ictator. 


These men are now congratulating themselves on this gangster’s coup they have brought off. 


THEY DECEIVE THEMSELVES WITH THE FOOLISH IDEA THAT YOU, SIR, 
WILL ACCEPT THEIR ADVICE UNQUESTIONINGLY AS BEING THE RIGHT AND 
PROPER PEOPLE TO DICTATE TO YOU THE POLICY YOU MUST FOLLOW. 


The policy which has—up to now—been against the needs, necessities and welfare of England. 
And they think and hope that you will not want to probe into things as King Edward did. 
But I rather think, Sir, that you are going to astonish and disappoint them. 


Whatever people may say against Mrs. Simpson, there is one thing certain and that is—that 


her influence over the King was entirely and wholly a good one, and everyone who ever saw them 
together vouches for this. 


A Merry Christmas is what we all hope for—for the children. 


But our hearts remain heavy and sad, for we cannot forget this tragedy and the feeling 
that all this was carefully planned some time back is uppermost in my heart. 

THE FACT THAT MR. BALDWIN’S GOVERNMENT IS MOST SURELY WORKING 
FOR THE BOLSHEVISTS VIA MR. ANTHONY EDEN ALL WHO READ BETWEEN THE 
LINES MUST PLAINLY SEE—AND IN THIS FESTIVE SEASON SINISTER UNDER- 
HAND WORK AGAINST ENGLAND IS BEING SECRETLY PUSHED FORWARD. 


I send your Majesty this letter as a letter which is a heart-to-heart talk from a friend, as that I 


most sincerely and truly am to you and Queen Elizabeth—but I have a faithful heart and I know 


you will think more and not less of me for this. Your humble servant, 


A touching personal reply was made by the King to the 20 Privy Councillors who presented the 


- address from the House of Commons at Buckingham Palace last week. After his formal speech 
e said : 


“ GENTLEMEN, MAY I ADD THAT I AM SURE THAT I CAN COUNT ON YOUR 
SYMPATHY IN THE SAD CIRCUMSTANCES IN WHICH I HAVE ACCEDED TO THE 
THRONE. I HAVE SUFFERED A VERY REAL LOSS BY THE DECISION OF MY 


BROTHER, FOR BY HIS GOING I AM DEPRIVED OF A CLOSE FRIENDSHIP WHICH 
I VALUED HIGHLY.” 


| 
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Goodwill Towards Men 


By KIM 


HIS is the period set aside by the Church for 
T rejoicings in the commemoration of the 
Nativity of Christ, the King, a_ period 
through the ages which breathes Peace on Earth 
and Goodwill towards Man. 


Now we are on the threshold of another Christmas 
and whilst the newspapers boast of all the money 
there is about in Great Britain—which if it were true 
of everybody would be marvellous—unhappily 
no-one in their senses can deny that the last days 
of 1936 witness the war-clouds gathering in al} 
quarters of Europe with ominous and formidable 
possibilities. 

If at this Christmastide the millions of men and 
women in Great Britain were to search their con- 
sciences honestly and ask themselves whether, apart 
from the outward obsefvances of the Christian creed, 
they were working for the spirit of Christ’s teach- 
ings, an enormous amount of good would accrue. 
For instance, in a Christian country is it right that 
no fewer than thirteen millions of our fellow- 
countrymen suffer from continuous malnutrition, as 
is a fact? Is it right that the miners of South 
Wales should exist on the verge of starvation 
because: of circumstances which the Government 
could have removed had they set their minds to it? 
THE SOUTH WALES MINERS WERE 
MADE TO PAY FOR THE GOVERNMENT 
SUPPORT OF SANCTIONS AGAINST 
ITALY SINCE IT LED TO THE CANCEL- 
LATION OF ITALIAN PURCHASES OF 
COAL. SANCTIONS AGAINST ITALY 
WERE NOT A CHRISTIAN PROCEEDING. 


The year 1936 has been outstanding beyond all 
else in the growing conflict which has got to be 
fought out to the death between Christianity and 
all it stands for, and Communism or Bolshevism. 
In this war, of which the soil of unhappy Spain is 
the present theatre, the test aS it were of the two 
systems, how stands England? 


It is common knowledge that the atrocities 
perpetrated by the Spanish Reds have been among 
the most ghastly known to history. The French 
Revolution was almost a tea-party in comparison, 
and yet Robespierre, Marat, and other leaders of 
that murderous régime have passed down in history 
as inhuman monsters. 


Spain is nearer to us than Russia, and, moreover, 
since the conspiracy to Bolshevise the Iberian 
Peninsula has failed, we can in the case of Spain 
arrive somewhere near the truth. The facts have 
been published with all their heart-rending details. 
But in Russia, with its murderous despotism, even 
now we have only a very vague knowledge of the 
mass murders and annihilations whereby millions 
have died of violence or deliberate starvation. In 
the nineteen years in which this most horrible 


despotism has been permitted to survive—by the 
consent and support of British Governments mainly 
dependent on Conservative votes—Lenin, and 
Stalin after him, have never made any pretence 
that it was other than anti-Christian. 


In Russia, not only were the Ministers of Christ 
foully murdered or mutilated because of their 
religion, but as everybody knows the Reds set out 
to execrate the Church of Christ by every diabolical 
device. They spat at Christ. They indulged in 
the utmost obscenities. They reviled his teachings. 


Christ’s teachings were Live and let Live, 
Charity, Chastity, Tolerance and, in a_ word, 
Decency. But Bolshevists have bred up a new gen- 
eration on the morals of the dung-heap. Truth, 
Honour, Respect, and Moral Justice are words 
expunged from their, dictionary. Russia to-day, 
so far as family life is concerned, is as destitute 
of honour and decency as any gang of dacoits, and 
HER RULERS HAVE DELIBERATELY 
PROCLAIMED WAR AGAINST CHRIST. 
THEIR CODE !tS FAR LOWER THAN 
THAT OF THE MOST PRIMITIVE 
SAVAGES AND CERTAINLY CANNOT 
EQUAL THE LAW OF THE JUNGLE. 


Then where stand the British people who proclaim 
themselves Christians? It is not enough to render 
lip-service to the code of Christ unless the spirit of 
the Master is ever-present. Psalm-singing and a 
forbidding countenance is not Christianity. There 
is a great deal which passes as Christianity which is 
mere Pharasaism, as, for instance, that Dr. Blunt, 
Bishop of Bradford, who cast the first stone at 
Edward VIII because, forsooth, he was not 
sufficiently assiduous in his Church attendance. 
Then we have the Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
insulted our ears by disloyal and _ unchristian 
remarks about the King after his abdication. It 
was hitting a man after he was down and that was 
no precept of Christ. 


AS AN ENGLISHMAN, |, FOR ONE, 
CANNOT REGARD WITH EQUANIMITY 
THE CHRISTIANITY OF THIS COUNTRY 
SO OFTEN PROCLAIMED, IF IT IS IN ANY 
WAY EXPRESSED BY MEN LIKE THE 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, BY 
BISHOP BLUNT OF BRADFORD, AND BY 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE DAY. 


Mr. Eden, for instance, proclaims loftily the 
strict neutrality of the British Government in the 
Spanish Civil War, and yet, in the same breath, 
he announces that it has permitted the supply of a 
number of gas-masks for the Anarchist Government 
of Madrid. That is sheer hypocrisy and cant. It 
proves that surreptitiously he is committing the 
Government to take sides. We know quite well that 
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had Caballero’s Russian supporters been using gas 
against the Nationalists—as it is said has occurred 


—Mr. Eden would not have supplied gas-masks to 
General Franco's forces. 


Our Foreign Minister, in fact, is really aiding and 
abetting the forces of anti-Christ as far as he can 
without overstepping the bounds. It is in accord- 
ance with his policy of a secret pact with Russia. It 
is an undeniable fact that when the tension with 
Italy was at its height, and war was very near the 
horizon, not only did he ‘‘ lend ’’ ten millions of 
the taxpayers’ money to Russia, but.also arranged 
that Cyprus should be an air-base for the Russian 
air-fleet to manoeuvre against Italy. 


On the face of it, Mr. Baldwin's foreign policy 
is anti-Christian, and though he may go to Church 
this Christmastide (as also his protégé Eden), 
it does not in the least affect the issue that the 
people of this country are being driven surely and 
deliberately into a position where, in the fight for 
Christ or anti-Christ, we are going to be mobilised, 
sacrificed and ruined in the latter cause. 
Germany is watching and preparing for the one 
purpose, namely, the destruction of Communism. 


Italy is at one with her. WE ARE HOB- 
NOBBING WITH THE DESECRATORS 
OF TOMBS AND THE ASSASSINS OF 
CHRISTIAN CIVILISATION, AND WE 
ARE DOING SO WITH THE PRAYER- 
BOOK IN ONE HAND AND OUR BANK 
PASS-BOOK IN THE OTHER. 

Who can help us out of this ghastly mess? 
No-one, now, except ourselves. Baldwin, who has 
left us drifting helplessly, when the hour of retri- 
bution comes, will certainly be no better than a 


Kerensky. 


It must be said, alas! that in Great Britain, ii 
not in the Empire, Christ has largely become a 
sham, Christianity is mainly—not always, thank 
Heaven !—a hypocrisy in practice. We pretend 
one thing and do another. Cant is the pass-word 
to success in politics. No nation is healthy if these 
things are permitted, and unless we rouse ourselves 
and look truth in the face we are lost. 

BRITISH PEOPLE SHOULD URGENTLY 
TURN THEIR ATTENTION TO THIS 
MATTER. THEY CANNOT HEDGE ON IT. 
IT IS THE ONE THING OR THE OTHER. 


CHRISTMAS WISHES 


By Hamadryad 


This is the season of the year 

When people give each other presents, 
Sweetmeats and toys and silken gear, 

Cigars and port and even pheasants. 
These gifts are for the treasured few, 

While those whose claims are not so pressing 
We wish a merry Christmas to, 

Along with every kind of blessing. 


These are bestowed on friends we know, 
But I for one see no good reason 
Why we can’t keep a wish or so, 
Of course appropriate to the season, 
For those high personages who, 
Though neither friend, nor near relation, 
Have earned attention from us through 
The way in which they’ve ruled the nation. 


For Mr. Baldwin, Bumbling Stan., 
I'd wish, as many do, an early 
Return to Bewdley, where he can 
Propagate pigs whose tails are curly, 
Freed of the urge, when dangers lour, 
To leave our land without protection, 
Merely to keep his pals in power, 
And win a general election. 


I'd wish for Neville Chamberlain 

The income tax he hopes to glean off ; 
For Tony Eden, Britain’s bane, 

More common sense and less Litvinoff. 


For Walter Elliot, that the Scots 

Won’t know how bad his Pig Boards mess is; 
For Hore Belisha, lots and lots 

More modesty than he possesses. 
I'd wish Sir John less like a fish, 

And with a sturdier spinal column ; 
For Tommy Inskip I would wish 

A mien less pompous, smug and solemn. 
For Ernest Brown I’d wish more zeal 

To solve the Stricken Areas problem ; 
For Runcy, that when others steal 

Our trade he’ll leastaways try to nobble ’em. 


Last but not least, I’d wish that he 
Who holds the See of Canterbury, 
Would learn some Christian charitie, 
-A virtue that he’s short of—very. 
While for his peers, I'd wish they may 
Soon find a way to fill their churches, 
Which won't, I fear, occur till they 
Come humbly off their worldly perches. 


That must suffice. For all the rest, 
Statesmen as well as office-holder, 
I’d wish the gift, not now possessed, 
Of foresight, coupled with a bolder 
Conception of their task, which is 
To keep the Empire strong and glorious, 
And, should the bullets start to whizz, 
To see that we emerge victorious, 
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Christmas 


HEY all three repaired to the large kitchen, 
in which the family were by this time 
assembled, according ‘to annual custom on 

Christmas eve, observed by old Wardle’s fore- 
fathers from time immemorial. 


From the centre of the ceiling of this kitchen, 
old Wardle had just suspended, with his own 
hands, a huge branch of mistletoe, and this same 
branch of mistletoe instantaneously gave rise to a 
scene of general and delightful struggling and 
confusion; in the midst of which, Mr. Pickwick, 
with a gallantry that would have done honour to a 
descendant of Lady Tollimglower herself, took the 
old lady by the hand, led her beneath the mystic 
branch, and saluted her in all courtesy and 
decorum. The old lady submitted to this piece 
of practical politeness with all the dignity which 
befitted so important and serious a solemnity, but 
the younger ladies, not being so thoroughly imbued 
with a superstitious veneration for the custom; or 
imagining that the value of a salute is very much 
enhanced if it cost a little trouble to obtain it: 
screamed and struggled, and ran into corners, and 
threatened and remonstrated, and did everything 
but leave the room, until some of the less 
adventurous gentlemen were on the point of desist- 
ing, when they all at once found it useless to resist 
any longer, and submitted to be kissed with a 
good grace. Mr. Winkle kissed the young lady 
with the black eyes, and Mr. Snodgrass kissed 
Emily, and Mr. Weller, not being particular about 
the form of being under the mistletoe,- kissed 
Emma and the other female servants, just as he 
caught them. As to the poor relations, they kissed 
everybody, not even excepting the plainer portions 
of the young lady visitors, who, in their excessive 
confusion, ran right under the mistletoe, as soon 
as it was hung up, without knowing it! Wardle 
stood with his back to the fire, surveying the whole 
scene, with the utmost satisfaction; and the fat 
boy took the opportunity of appropriating to his 
own use, and summarily devouring, a particularly 
fine mince-pie, that had been carefully put by for 
somebody else. 


* * 


Now, the screaming had subsided, and faces 
were in a glow, and curls in a tangle, Mr. 
Pickwick, after kissing the old lady as before 
mentioned, was standing under the mistletoe, 


CHARLES DICKENS 


looking with a very pleased countenance on all 
that was passing around him, when the young 
lady with the black eyes, after a little whispering 
with the other young ladies, made a sudden dart 
forward, and, putting her arm round Mr. Pick- 
wick’s neck, saluted him affectionately on the left 
cheek; and before Mr. Pickwick distinctly knew 
what was the matter, he was surrounded by the 
whole body, and kissed by every one of them. 


* * * 


It was a pleasant thing to see Mr. Pickwick in 
the centre of the group, now pulled this way, and 
then that, and first kissed on the chin, and then on 
the nose, and then on the spectacles; and to hear 
the peals of laughter which were raised on every 
side; but it was a still more pleasant thing to see 
Mr. Pickwick, blinded shortly afterwards with a 
silk handkerchief, falling up against the wall, and 
‘scrambling into corners, and going through all 
the mysteries of blind-man’s buff, with the utmost 
relish for the game, until at last he caught one of 
the poor relations, and then had to evade the blind- 
man himself, which he did with a nimbleness and 
agility that elicited the admiration and applause 
of all beholders. The poor relations caught the 
people who they thought would like it, and, when 
the game flagged, got caught themselves. When 
they were all tired of blind-man’s buff, there was 
a great game at snap-dragon, and when fingers 
enough were burned with that, and all the raisins 
were gone, they sat down by the huge fire of 
blazing logs to a substantial supper, and a mighty 
bowl of wassail, something smaller than an 
ordinary wash-house copper, in which the hot 
apples were hissing and bubbling with a rich look, 
and a jolly sound, that were perfectly irresistible. 


* * * 


‘** This,’ said Mr. Pickwick, looking round him, 
this is, indeed, comfort.” 


Our invariable custom,’’ replied Mr. Wardle. 
‘* Everybody sits down with us on Christmas eve, 
as you see them now—servants and all; and here 
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we wait until the clock strikes twelve, to usher 
Christmas in, and beguile the time with forfeits 
and old stories. Trundle, my boy, rake up the 
fire.”’ 


Up flew the bright sparks in myriads as the logs 
were stirred. The deep red blaze sent forth a rich 
glow, that penetrated into the furthest corner of the 
room, and cast its cheerful tint on every face. 


* * * 


‘* Come,”’ said Wardle, ‘‘ a song—a Christmas 
song! I'll give you one, in default of a better.” 


said Mr. Pickwick. 


‘* Fill up,’’ cried Wardle. ‘‘ It will be two 
hours, good, before you see the bottom of the bowl 
through the deep rich colour of the wassail ; fill up 
all round, and now for the song.’’ 


Bravo! ”’ 


Thus saying, the merry old gentleman, in a 
good, round, sturdy voice, commenced without 
more ado: 


A Christmas Carol 


I care not for Spring; on his fickle wing 
Let the blossoms and buds be borne: 

He woos them amain with his treacherous rain, 
And he scatters them ere the morn. 

An inconstant elf, he knows not himself, 

Nor his own changing mind an hour, 

He’ll smile in your face, and, with wry grimace, 
He'll wither your youngest flower. 


Let the Summer sun to his bright home run, 

He shall never be sought by me; 

When he’s dimmed by a cloud I can laugh aloud ; 
And care not how sulky he be! 

For his darling child is the madness wild 

That sports in fierce fever’s train; 

And when love is too strong, it don’t last long, 
As many have found to their pain. 


A mild harvest night, by the tranquil light 
Of the modest and gentle moon, 

Has a far sweeter sheen, for me, I ween, 
Than the broad and unblushing noon. 

But every leaf awakens my grief, 

As it lieth beneath the tree ; 

So let Autumn air be never so fair, 


|t by no means agrees with me. 


But my song I troll out, for Christmas stout, 
The hearty, the true, and the bold; 

A bumper I drain, and with might and main 
Give three cheers for this Christmas old! 

We'll usher him in with a merry din 

That shall gladden his joyous heart, 

And we'll keep him up, while there’s bite or sup, 
And in fellowship good we’ll part. 


In his fine honest pride, he scorns to hide, 
One jot of his hard-weather scars ; 


They’re no disgrace, for there’s much the same 
trace 


On the cheeks of our bravest tars. 

Then again I sing ’till the roof doth ring, 

And it echoes from wall to wall— 

To the stout old wight, fair welcome to-night, 
As the King, of the Seasons all! 


People who are patriots, who 
would like something more than 
the “hush-hush” news of most 
of the daily papers, and want 
to know and hear the truth, 


should buy 


“The Patriot” 


“The National Review” 
and 


their humble servant 


“The Saturday Review” 
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This Sceptred Isle—This 


By Father Owen Dudley 


HEN I wrote on “‘ Red Hate ”’ a few weeks 
ago in the Saturday Review, I was 
prepared to receive letters indignantly 

denying the truth of that article. 


I did receive letters. But, strangely, not one of 
these letters attempted to deny the facts stated. It 
has set me wondering. Those facts gave the lie 
direct to what is being proclaimed by our English 
Reds, whether in print or speech. 


Do our English Reds really believe, do they 
sincerely and truly believe that Bolshevism is a 
great and noble Cause? For that is what they 
would have us gather, from their public utterances. 
Do they believe it themselves? Do they sincerely 
and truly believe that the Burgos Report on the 
Red Atrocities in Spain, on that naked Hate let 
loose—is a mere fabrication? If ever a document 
bore the stamp of unvarnished truth, it is that 
Report. For every detail of that unchained malice 
against humanity, dates, places, and witnesses are 
given. That Report is such that no rational being 
could doubt its truth. Those ghastly photos of 
Red Butchery are such that no sane person would 
label them “‘ faked.’’ The stark facts of what Red 
Hate can do are now so manifest that to deny them, 
or to pretend that the lawful anti-Red punitive 
measures for Red vileness are in the same category, 
is to blind oneself deliberately. 


RED HATE 


The British Red is forfeiting his title to British 
honesty. RED HATE SEARS A MAN’S 
VERY SOUL. THERE IS NO SUCH THING 
AS TRUTH FOR BOLSHEVISM. WHY 
SHOULD THERE BE—IF THERE IS NO 
GOD? BOLSHEVISM, WHICH OPENLY 
DENIES ALL MORALITY, ACTS QUITE 
LOGICALLY ON ITS OWN PRINCIPLES. 


I would very much like to ask a question of the 
Editors of those English newspapers supporting 
the Red Cause in Spain. I would like to ask them 
whether, in view of the damning and easily avail- 
able evidence as to its real nature, they are 
deliberately suppressing the truth, and deliberately 
misleading the British public? 


And if so—why ? 


Do they want the Red Cause to triumph in 
England? It certainly looks like it. If they don’t 
know what Bolshevism stands for by now, they are 
not competent to edit English newspapers. Their 
encouragement to the Red Cause is no less than a 
peril to the British Empire. They should know 
well enough that Moscow is out for England, as it 
is out for France. 


These pro-Red English papers have only them- 
selves to blame if they fall under the suspicion of 
receiving subsidies from the Soviet Government. 
Bolshevism is so very un-English that to support 
it is very near being anti-English. 

I would also like to know what actuates the 
British Broadcasting Corporation in its scarcely 
concealed favouring of the insolently termed 
‘* loyalist ’’ Spanish Reds as against the equally 
insolently termed ‘“ rebels.’ The B.B.C. 
authorities are surely sufficiently intelligent and 
well-informed to know that the rising is a national 
rising of Spaniards against Spanish traitors and 
Russian Reds whose purpose is to establish 
Bolshevik Rule in Spain. If they don’t know it, 
then they are incompetent. 


CATHOLICS AND THE WAR 


The rising in Spain was neither Monarchist, 
nor Catholic, nor Fascist. The anti-Red Army 
and General Franco have made it manifest that the 
issues shall not be befogged by Monarchism. The 
Catholic Church neither instigated, welcomed, nor 
disapproved of the rising ; her sons are not fighting 
with the anti-Reds at her request, but in response 
to their own knowledge and the Army’s invitation. 
It was not a Fascist rising, for there were only a few 
thousands of Fascists in the whole of Spain when 
the rising began. It was, and is, a rising of Spain 
against something un-Spanish and anti-Spanish ; 
and it is that which the B.B.C. should know before 
it employs its immense power over the air to 
British public opinion against what every decent 
Briton, given the facts, would support —A 
NATION'S BATTLE FOR ITS OWN SOUL 
AGAINST THE ENEMIES OF EVERY- 
THING FOR WHICH CHRISTIAN 
CIVILISATION STANDS. 


I would also like to know what is behind this 
instilling of Communism into the undergraduates 
of so many of our English Universities. A genera- 
tion is being bred in whose hands I should not care 
to entrust England’s future; for its mentality is 
already twisted against religion and morality and 
sacredness in human life. 


The question to which I should like a clear, 
unhesitating answer from our various brands of 
British pro-Reds, is this—What’s the big idea of 
it all? Do they really want England to go Red, 
and a Bolshevik Government established? If not, 
then why all this fanatical encouragement of 
Bolshevism ? 


As far as I can make out, their big idea is that 
Bolshevism stands for Freedom, though when it 
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comes to defining that hackneyed term they prefer 
to remain vague. Freedom for what? Freedom 
for whom ? 


If there’s one thing that Bolshevism does not 
stand for, it is human freedom. The very first 
thing Bolshevism denies is the one thing 
that gives human _ freedom—the recognition 
of individual human rights. There are no 
individual rights under that hideous tyranny 
known as the Soviet Government of Russia. 
It is not the Dictatorship of the Proletariat. 
It is the Dictatorship over the Proletariat. 
Under that tyranny two million workers and 
peasants have been slaughtered, every atrocity 
systematically practised, and seven millions 
have starved to death. There are at present 
in Russia nine millions either in prison or 
in exile amidst the terrors of Siberia. There is 
much prating of industrial production by the Soviet 
Government; there is no prating of the methods by 
which it maintains itself in power. 


DESPICABLE TERRORISM 


ANOTHER QUALITY OF BOLSHEVISM 
IS ITS CONSISTENCY. IT APPEARS 
FIRST OF ALL IN THE GARB OF AN 
ANGEL OF LIGHT; AS THE SAVIOUR 
OF THE MASSES, IN WHATEVER 
COUNTRY IT GAINS A FOOTHOLD; 
THEN STARTS UNDERMINING THE 
ESTABLISHED ORDER, CREATING 
FACTIONS, STIRRING UP CLASS- 
HATRED; ITS AIM THROUGHOUT IS 
CIVIL WAR. WITH SUCCESS CROWN- 
ING ITS EFFORTS, AS IN SPAIN, ITS 
STRANGLEHOLD IS TIGHTENED BY 
EVERY DESPICABLE FORM OF TERROR- 
ISM, AND ALL CONSIDERATIONS OF 
' HUMANITY AND MORALITY FLUNG TO 
THE WINDS. ONCE ESTABLISHED IT 
MAINTAINS ITSELF IN POWER BY 
PERSISTING IN THE METHODS BY 
WHICH IT HAS ATTAINED THAT 
POWER. BOLSHEVISM IS UTTERLY 
RELENTLESS AND KNOWS NO MERCY. 
IT STRIKES, AND STRIKES TO DEATH, 
WHEREVER IT CAN AND WHOMSOEVER 
IT CAN OF THOSE WHO OPPOSE IT OR 
RESIST IT. 


Do the-Red women of England who shout for 
the Rule of the Proletariat understand in the 
smallest degree what the Rule of the Proletariat 
means for the women of Russia—for such of them 
as have not sold their souls to the Soviet? Whilst 
the Bolshevik apostles of lies are spreading their 
fairy-tale of Soviet ‘‘ democracy,’’ the Red Rulers 
are building yet more and more compulsory labour 
camps in the U.S.S.R. for the ‘“ politically 
unreliable.’’ In the recently built prison camp at 
Lageraksha, near Kem, five thousand women are 
now interned. In the Karelian camps the women 
are given no warm clothing for protection against 
the sub-polar climate, They die like flies. 


Women at work in a Soviet slave camp. 


In the district of Dvuchrechka in one camp alone 
60,000 are interned ; on the island of Askold 40,000; 
in the Bay of Svetlaya 12,000; in the Vladivostok 
camp of ‘‘ Nagayev’”’ no fewer than 120,000 are 
interned. According to a reliable estimate there 
are over one million women in these compulsory 
labour Soviet hells, their bodies at the mercy of 
the demands of inhuman swine, existing under 
conditions of indescribable cruelty—and all in the 
name of the Proletariat ! 


Do the Red women of England know this? That 
Freedom in Russia means six and a half millions 
interned, at present, in forced labour camps? If 
they want accurate information it is easily avail- 
able and can be obtained from the Anti-Communist 
Union (58, Victoria Street, S.W.1), an organisa- 
tion whose reliability I have never seen even 
questioned, and whose work of exposing Bol- 
shevism deserves the praise of all responsible 
Englishmen. IT 1S POSSIBLE THAT OUR 
RED WOMEN, AS WELL AS OUR RED 
MEN, DO NOT WANT TO KNOW; THAT 
THEY PREFER TO REMAIN THE DUPES 
OF BOLSHEVIK PROPAGANDA. 


THE TRUTH 


The nature of that propaganda was made plain 
at the recent Nazi Congress. Without any undue 
partiality for Dr. Goebbels, who exposed it, 1 
would like to quote from his estimate, now proved, 
unhappily, to be true; 

It aims at deceiving the other nations as to the true 


nature of Bolshevism and either to prevent the leaking 
out of facts from Soviet Russia or to falsify them, so 
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that they lose their value as reliable news. The reason 
for such a policy is that the Soviet Union cannot allow 
the truth about its domestic conditions to be known, 
particularly not in Western Europe, with its more 
civilised and intelligent citizens. The poison of the 
Bolshevik theory may be alluring and enticing, but 
Bolshevism in practice is terrible and horror-striking. 
Its way is marked by mountains of skeletons. An 
ocean of blood and tears floods that unhappy tract. 
Human life has lost all value. Terrorism, murder, 
bestiality—these are the traits that characterise every 
Bolshevik revolution, whether it be successful, as in 
Russia, or fail and be suppressed, as in Hungary, 
Bavaria, the Ruhr district and Berlin, or still fighting 
for power as is the case in Spain, 

and make no mistake in England to-day. 
It is futile to pretend that the doctrines of 

Bolshevism are not gaining ground in England. 

I have indicated the channels through which those 


doctrines are being disseminated. They are not 
secret channels; they are so openly known as to 
cause dismay among thousands to whom England’s 
future appears gravely endangered, and who refuse 
to be put off with the shibboleth : ‘‘ England could 
never go Red.” 


Moscow is determined that Bolshevism shall 
gain England, When our leaders prove, by action, 
that they are equally determined it shall not, our: 
confidence in their loyalty to a sacred trust may be 
restored. 

That sacred trust once named : 

‘* This sceptred isle, this other Eden.... 

This precious stone set in the silver sea.... 
This Blessed plot, this earth, this realm, 
This England! ” 


God Save England from 
Mr. Eden 


By Meriel Buchanan 


R. ANTHONY EDEN disclosed in his 
M recent speech at Bradford that, ‘‘ So far the 
expressed policy of the Government had 
been to keep clear of the conflict (in Spain). The 
Ministers have appeared to recognise that the war, 
and who wins the war, are matters which do not 
concern this country.’’ I suppose the Americans 
would regard this as a ‘‘ wise-crack,’’ but wisdom 
in Foreign Affairs is as far removed from Mr. 
Anthony Eden as the inaccuracy and criminal folly 
of his public declaration. 


But it is of the greatest importance to us and 
Christian Government that the Reds do not win 
the war in Spain. If they win, it will be a victory 
for the Soviet, whose Foreign Representative, 
Litvinoff, is Public Enemy No. 1 so far as England 
is concerned, and also Public Friend No. 1 so far 
as Mr. Anthony Eden is concerned, whose control 
at the Foreign Office has led many to call it the 
negation of diplomacy. 

A VICTORY FOR THE REDS WILL 
MEAN THE IMPOSITION OF SOVIET 
RULE IN SPAIN AND AS A RESULT 
WE SHALL HAVE TWO COUNTRIES 
ALMOST ON OUR DOORSTEP UNDER 
THE RULE AND INFLUENCE OF BOL- 
SHEVISM, a situation fraught with danger to the 
Throne (remember the murders of the Russian 
Royal Family) and peace and prosperity to the 
country. 

France is at present in the throes of an up till now 
bloodless revolution, but if Stalin has his way a 
revolution will arise far worse than the former 
revolution of ill-fame, and France will take years 
to recover from it, if it ever recovers at all. 

What does Mr. Anthony Eden mean when he 
says, ‘‘ It is a consideration of great moment to us 
that when Spain emerges from her present troubles, 


Hitler and Mussolini, real friends of England and enemies 
of Bolshevism 


her integrity should remain intact and unmenaced 
from any quarter’? If the Reds emerge victorious 
the troubles of Spain will not be over, rather will 
they be increased and it will be too late when they 
understand the real significance of Bolshevism, and 
that they have become the slaves of tyrants and the 
victims of mis-rule. 

THE REDS IN SPAIN MUST BE 
DEFEATED, FOR IN THEIR DEFEAT OR 
VICTORY LIES THE FATE OF EUROPE 
AT THE PRESENT TIME; defeat will mean 
the definite weakening of Stalin’s power—victory 
will establish chaos, bloodshed and still more revo- 
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Spanish Patriots capture a hill. 
f Spain, and the whole of Europe would be menaced. 


lution. It is as impossible for Bolshevism to exist 
without bloodshed as it is for a vampire to carry 
on its foul life without human blood. 

There can be no doubt that Stalin has spent 
millions of money given them by England to pro- 
mote and maintain the revolution in Spain, as he 
realises the importance of victory for his Red 
armies, but if the forces of General Franco compel 
the surrender of the Red armies it will be the worst 
blow sustained by the Soviet since the Russian 
Revolution. 

Mr. Eden says, ‘‘ the world has now become so 
small—and every day with the march of science it 
becomes smaller—that a spark in some sphere com- 
paratively remote from our own interests may 
become a conflagration sweeping a continent or a 
hemisphere.’’ It would appear that Mr. Eden has 
not profited by his indiscretions in Geneva. Has he 
not caused more sparks to fly than anybody else by 
rasping Italy and Germany with the mishandled 
flint of his power as Foreign Secretary ? 


THE MISCHIEF MAKER 


He tried to set the spark of animosity in Italy 
over the Italo-Abyssinian War, and it was only the 
good sense of Mussolini, who made allowances for 
his inexperience and limitations, that saved the 
situation and prevented old friends from becoming 
new enemies. Again, Germany did not escape 
from his fiery spark of mis-diplomacy, and it was 
again only the asbestos of good sense on the part 
of Herr Hitler that made Germany impregnable to 
the mis-timed sparks of his undiplomatic magneto. 
Happily there are no clouds on the horizons of 
Germany or Italy now, and pray God that the skies 
will remain cloudless. 

Mr. Eden should remain at home where his 
mistakes can be rectified by the experts before any 


VICTORY 


Red troops are seen surrendering. A victory for the Reds would mean Soviet rule in 


damage is done, and let the Ambassadors do their 
job—they know it far better than he does and won't 
make, at any rate, such glaring errors as he has 
done inthe past. HE IS QUITE RIGHT IN 
SAYING THAT WE MUSTN’T EXPECT 
TO LIVE SECURE IN A WESTERN 
EUROPEAN GLASSHOUSE; HE HAS 
THROWN SO MANY STONES THAT HE 
CANNOT BUT ANTICIPATE STONES 
BEING THROWN AT US IN REPLY. 


Mr. Eden is wrong when he says that we wanted 
neither blocs nor barriers in Europe. A barrier is 
exactly what we do’ want under present conditions 
of unrest ; we want a solid block right across Europe 
to prevent the Soviet Menace from spreading its 
criminal operations beyond its own frontiers, and 
such a block can be made by friendship with Ger- 
many and Italy. France would then be in a most 
difficult position, as she would find it almost im- 
possible to keep in close touch with Stalin, and she 
might even come to her senses and abandon her 
Bolshevik friends, and thus allow peace to come 
to that bewildered country and remove a good deal 
of the anxiety, which is inevitable in England. 

We cannot possibly take sides with France to the 
exclusion of Germany and Italy. The latter are 
our real friends, and it is only with their co-opera- 
tion that the peace of Europe can be maintained. 

Mr. Eden’s honeyed words that we should confine 
the conflict to the narrowest limits do not coincide 
with the name he earned for himself, ‘‘ European 
Busybody No. 1.’ IF THE FOREIGN 
SECRETARY HAD HAD HIS WAY A 
FEW MONTHS BACK, THE CONFLICT 
WOULD HAVE SPREAD ALL OVER 
EUROPE AND WE SHOULD HAVE BEEN 
INVOLVED IN THE BLOODIEST WAR OF 
ALL TIMES. 
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Seeds of Defeat 


By J. C. French (Indian Civil Service, Retired) 


AR and rumours of war fill the air. 

Britain will do well to look to her defences. 

And not the least of these is the protection 
of the brightest jewel in her Sovereign’s crown, 
the Indian Empire. 


The seeds of military defeat are often sown long 
before the actual disaster. We have seen a plenti- 
ful sprinkling of them in the Niemeyer Report on 
Indian Finance, accepted last summer by Parlia- 
ment, in spite of warnings by some members. 

The grounds for its conclusions are meagre. Sir 
Otto Niemeyer has followed the Biblical parable of 
the talents, ‘‘ Take thy pen and write fifty.”” The 
almost universal chorus of warnings and protests 
raised by the Central Government of India and its 
great Provinces has been completely disregarded. 
It is curious to observe how these authorities were 
the last words and oracles of wisdom when they 
supported the India Act. But as soon as they 
venture a word of criticism about its financial 
arrangements, they become ciphers to be brushed 
aside like insects. 

Money is the sinews of war. Expenditure on the 
army in India has been cut to the bone. The 
Finance Member of the Viceroy’s Council in his 
budget speech in the Indian Legislative Assembly 
on February 28th gave a warning that the present 
low level of military expenditure could not be con- 
tinued, and that further outlay would be necessary. 


A STEP IN THE DARK 


How much? The Niemeyer Report does not 
tell us, but gaily recommends the immediate grant 
of assistance by the Central Indian Government to 
certain Provinces. This is a step in the dark. 


The gloom increases as we look into the future. 
For under the Niemeyer Report the Central Indian 
Government will have to start sharing income tax 
with the Provinces, until eventually it parts with 
half of it. The Central Indian Government pays 
for the army. Its main sources of revenue are 
customs duties, income tax, and the tax on salt. 
Other resources are of minor importance. The 
Indian Government has stated that nothing further 
can be expected from Customs duties. High level 
has been reached. Any increase will make im- 
portant articles too dear for the purse of the public. 

If an attempt should be made to get revenue by 
increasing the tax on salt, imagine the howl which 
would go up from every political party in India. 
In England the obvious solution would be to 
increase the rate of the income tax. But in India 
this tax is collected with difficulty. There are 
many false returns. 

The reply of the Niemeyer Report to these diffi- 
culties is optimism. World conditions will im- 
prove and India will share in them. How far the 
growing tendency to economic nationalism will 


help India to partake in any such problematical 
future prosperity is not explained. 

Defenders of the Niemeyer Report will point out 
that it contains safeguards to protect the Central 
Indian Government from parting with income tax 
improperly. For the first five years of the new 
régime the amount to be given to the Provinces 
will depend upon the capacity of the Indian Rail- 
ways to earn a profit. Afterwards the Viceroy 
will have a delaying power. 

The Provinces complain that the Indian Rail- 
ways have not been paying for some years. They 
fail to see why April 1st, 1937, when Provincial 
Autonomy starts, should prove to be a magical 
date of recovery. The Punjab Government are 
under no illusions and ‘‘see no prospect of the 
Province remaining solvent in present conditions, 
unless the existing standards of administration are 
seriously reduced.”’ 


THE PROMISED LAND! 


And so this is the Promised Land to which the 
Provinces have been led by the India Act. The 
rosy vision of nation building, in education, 
hygiene, social services, and general material ad- 
vance, suggested during the passage of the India 
Bill, has faded from the eye. In its place is the 
harsh reality of a danger of decline even from 
existing standards. 

Next year’s Provincial Governments will 
clamour and press for income tax, whether the 
Railways improve or not. The only way in which 
the Central Indian Government will be able to 
satisfy the voracity of the Provinces will be at 
the expense of the army. It has always been the 
object of attack by Indian politicians. The Con- 
gress Party, the largest and only organised 
political party in India, has a_ revolutionary 
element, which desires to weaken the army as an 
obstacle to its aims. Federation, if it comes, will 
bring no relief. For the elected members of the 
Federal Assembly, who must all come from the 
Provinces, will simply continue the pressure. 

There is a widespread impression that the army 
in India requires modernising and bringing up to 
date. And the need for strength will grow greater 
and not less. For the Russian power in Central 
Asia is increasing. Modern inventions in mech- 
anical transport have rendered more accessible 
than ever its land route into India through Herat 
and Kandahar, which turns the Himalayan 
barrier. 

Also it is no longer wise to rely entirely on 
immediate help from England. The only possible 
conclusion is that the India of the future must be 
able to resist a sudden attack from her own re- 
sources. The army, the bulwark both of the 
British Empire in India and of India itself, will 
be more necessary in the future than it ever was 
before. The Niemeyer scheme is a danger to it. 
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More Broken China 


By Robert Machray 


ISTORY will not fail to note that 1936 was a 
H year full of surprises in the sphere of high 
politics, and that they continued right up 
to its close. Putting aside for the present all the 
unexpected occurences which took place in Europe, 
Africa and elsewhere during eleven months of this 
memorable year, it is to be observed that December 
is not a whit behind in supplying fresh unlooked-for 
developments of a momentous character. Two 
stand out as particularly remarkable; one is con- 
cerned with the foreign policy of our own Govern- 
ment, and the other is associated with the 
sensational events reported from the Far East, now 
adding still darker colour to the disorder of the 
world. 

In the first instance figuratively, and in the 
second literally, we see in each case More Broken 
China. In the first Mr. Anthony Eden, our 
amazing Foreign Secretary, appears as the icono- 
clast of the ‘League of Nations—very delicate and 
fragile Geneva china at the best of times, though 
Mr. Baldwin, with what now seems incredible 
audacity, formerly spoke of it as the sheet-anchor, 
key stone and what not of British policy. In the 
second instance the breakers of China, the veritable 
China of the present day which survives from the 
wreck of the once great Chinese Empire, are the 
leaders of China, but pulled this way or that by 
outside forces as well as by their own personal 
ambitions, jealousies, hopes and fears. 


THAT BRADFORD SPEECH 


That Mr. Eden has now cast himself in the rdle 
of iconoclast of the Geneva Institution is the one 
thing that must strike everybody who heard or has 
read the speech he delivered at Bradford last week 
on the Government’s foreign policy. Not so very 
long ago his speeches never lacked plentiful refer- 
ences to the League of Nations as guaranteeing the 
peace of Europe, and its devotees saluted him as its 
foremost champion. Only a few months ago he 
held it up as the sure and certain victor over power 
politics, machtpolitik. His Bradford speech 
indicated a complete change of mind, for in its 
whole course he never once alluded to the League, 
from which fact it was obvious that he was done 
with the Institution. 

He that is not with the League is against it—and 
that, it must be concluded, is now the position of 
our Foreign Secretary. It is highly significant that 
so serious a newspaper as the Manchester Guardian, 
itself a supporter of the Institution, should head an 
article on Eden’s volte face with the striking title, 
** The League in Limbo.’’ It must be exceedingly 
distressing for all the fanatics of Geneva, and 
especially for the ever-vocal League of Nations 
in this country, to find that Eden has turned away 
from them. The Geneva china was broken in 
pieces before he spoke; his speech ought to pul- 
verise it, the only logical proceeding left being to 


sweep it up and put it in the dustbin, or scatter it 
to all the winds of heaven. 

At this writing a great deal of confusion and 
uncertainty, not to say mystery, surrounds the 
situation in China; at the moment it looks as if 
Civil War had again broken out in that unfortunate 
country. In England we are not too well 
acquainted with the recent history of China and its 
chief figures, whose very names are in themselves 
more than a little baffling to our Western minds. 
The present conflict started rather in the manner of 
an Oppenheim novel of high politics. Chiang 
Kai-shek, the Generalissimo of the regular Chinese 
Army and Premier of the Government at Nanking, 
went to Sianfu to see what was wrong with the 
troops stationed there and in_ Shensi province, of 
which it is the capital. 


WAR ON JAPAN? 


Those troops were commanded by the ‘* Young 
Marshal,’’ Chang Hsueh-liang, son of the former 
War Lord of Manchuria, and at one time the leader 
of the anti-Communist forces in China. On his 
arrival at Sianfu, Generalissimo Chiang, usually 
considered the greatest of living Chinese, was 
promptly arrested by his subordinate—or, rather, 
insubordinate—officer Chang, as a step, it was said, 
towards the formation of a new Government at 
Nanking, whose immediate business would be a 
declaration of war on Japan. It was added that 
Chang intended to hold Chiang captive until he 
consented to the other’s demands. 

In view of the seriousness of the international 
situation in Europe, this further exemplification of 
the deepening tension in the Far East, with its 
inevitable repercussions, is a very grave matter. 
The question asked was what or who was at the 
bottom of this Chinese imbroglio? Was it merely 
an illustration of the disequilibrium prevailing for 
years past in China? Just another instance of 
Chinese political incompetence? Or did it have its 
origins outside China altogether? Well-informed 
observers of the Far Eastern scene differ in their 
answers to these problems, for such they are. But 
what took place lately, namely, the anti-Soviet 
Treaty between Japan and Germany, appears to 
furnish a clue. 

Soon after the Soviet had established itself in 
Russia, it began to take a great interest in China, 
and nearly succeeded in making China Red, much 
to the apprehension of Japan.. The Soviet forces, 
however, were pushed back from the central 
provinces, but to-day Communist Armies still 
occupy and dominate considerable portions of 
China. The Comintern is incessantly at work 
throughout the land, and more and more identifies 
itself with the Chinese opposition to Japan, though 
from its nature it has no real love for China. There, 
as elsewhere, it is the great trouble-maker. 
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ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


a Archbishop of Canterbury sits in the 
Upper Chamber as one of the Lords 
Spiritual. 

As the head of the Established Church he 
occupies a peculiar position, having an influence 
and a platform ex officio which would not other- 
wise be his. 

To him, above all others, Churchmen look for 
an example. From him those who are not of his 
Church, or even of his faith, expect a deportment 
not only more humane than that of most men, but 
more spiritual. 

HIS OUTBURST AGAINST KING 
EDWARD AND HIS FRIENDS HAS 
SHOCKED HUMANITY. For never was an 
utterance more devoid of Christianity or 
spirituality. 

Let us review the circumstances of that outburst. 

Within one week the British Public had first 
officially heard that there was some strain between 
the King and his Ministers and then that the King 
had abdicated. 

Mr. Baldwin did not tell them the facts. The 
Press however made it clear—brutally clear—that 
the King had fallen in love with a woman who had 
divorced two husbands, and desired to marry her 
when she should become free. 

The King—on the testimony of Mr. Baldwin— 
never wavered in his intention. He would not 
consent to any arrangement whereby a passionate 
friendship with Mrs. Simpson might be officially 
condoned. That, to him, was immoral. Loving 
her, he desired to make her his wife. 

Bowing, like the over-zealous Constitutional 
Monarch that he was, to his official advisers, he 
forsook the Throne rather than be false to his 
private vows. 

All were sad. All agreed that in a time of deli- 
cacy none had behaved more perfectly than the 
King himself. 


Spiritu 


| 


LAMBETH PALACE, THE ARCHBIS 


But when the abdication was complete and the 
King had gone, the Archbishop suddenly and 
brutally denounced the King’s friends as the cause 
of his downfall. 

Had he denounced them three months earlier, he 
would at least have been courageous, for then he 
would have been answered by the King. 

But when the plot to get rid of the King ended 
only too successfully and the King had gone, why 
did this dweller in soft Palaces whose Master, the 
Son of Man, had not where to lay his head—turn 
suddenly upon those in whom the King had found 
relaxation and pleasure ? 

It must be noted first that no evidence is offered 
of evil friendships. ‘‘ Bad friends ’’ merely means 
people whom the Archbishop does not like. 

It is also written—Thou shalt not bear false 
witness against thy neighbour. 

The Archbishop may not have borne false 
witness against his neighbour, but he produced 
no evidence of its truth. 

Next let it be noted that were it known and estab- 
lished—as it is not—that the King’s friends were 
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tual Lord 


HISTORICUS ” 


4E ARCHBISHOP’S LONDON HOME. 


the cause of his abdication, when the episode was 
ended it behoved all to speak of it with charity. 
This the nation tacitly agreed to do. 

All except the Archbishop! 

He preferred to flout the teachings of God his 
Master. 

He forgot the lesson of the woman taken in 
adultery. He forgot the lesson of the woman of 
Samaria at the well. He forgot the lesson of the 
sacrifice of Mary Magdalene. 

Into the wound from which both King and 
nation suffered his hard hands plunged. Deaf 
and blind to the nobilities of the people who sorrow- 
fully were striving to help the new King, deaf and 
blind to the sacrifice of the self-exiled Monarch, 
this turbulent priest must yap out his too tardy 
rebuke and IMPUTE TO MEN AND WOMEN 
INCAPABLE OF ANSWERING HIM, UN- 
NAMED FAULTS AND AN UNDESCRIBED 
CODE OF MISCONDUCT. 

Who are the Archbishop’s own friends? The 
League of Nations Union drag the country into 
war. 


XUM 


MR. BALDWIN 


As head of the State Church he has been near 
to the Throne: on him as on the King's temporal 
advisers has lain the responsibility of guiding the 
Prince of Wales and the Monarch. 

If any of King Edward's friends failed him, 
surely the most arrant failure was in his chief 
spiritual adviser. 

If any man had no right to rebuke others, this was 
he,—this admonisher of sin who waits until the 
danger of reply has passed before he opens his 
sacerdotal lips. 

Faith, hope and charity! 

IF THE FAITH OF THE ARCHBISHOP 
IS EXEMPLIFIED IN HIS RECENT CON- 
DUCT, IT IS NOT FAITH IN THE GENTLE 
TEACHINGS OF CHRIST, WHO FORGAVE 
ALL FOR LOVE’S SAKE. 

If the hope of the Archbishop is that those who 
have sinned and suffered shall continue to endure 
unspiritual rebuke, it is not a hope that many will 
share. 

If the charity of the Archbishop is to be unfor- 
giving, unkind and wantonly hurtful, it is not the 
charity which St. Paul preached to the early 
Church. 

The anger and anguish of a great Cleric at the 
sight of a King misled would be a noble thing, 
but it would show before catastrophe and not after. 
This cleric has merely displayed the vindictive 
waspishness of a snubbed old man. 

It was not the little group of friends at Fort 
Belvedere that he hurt—it was all the King’s 
friends. 

It was King Edward himself at whom he struck. 

By his ill-timed ruthlessness the Archbishop has 
shrunk in stature. 

The man who grows in contrast is the new King, 
who, with every right to feel sorrow and anger, 
has expressed nothing but charitable love. His 
silences have been as noble as the noises of the 
Archbishop have been ignoble. 
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RACING 


Winners Need Wings 


By David Learmonth 


OR some reason or other it has been the 
custom to leave us without any racing enter- 
tainment on the two days _ preceding 

Christmas. I do not know why. It may be 
because people are supposed to be too busy shop- 
ping, or deemed to have spent all their money 
shopping, because their thoughts are considered to 
be fixed on plum pudding to the exclusion of 
everything else, or on account of something the 


The King’s steeplechaser, Marconi, jumping the water at 

Windsor. Note the twigs which have been knocked out of 

the fence and are flying in the air above the jockey, 
Morgan’s head, a very unusual incident. 


Archbishop of Canterbury has said or done—l 
would not be at all surprised if it were on account 
of this, he seems to have his finger in most pies 
which least concern him—anyhow, there is no 
racing, and that is that. 


Be that as it may, whether or not by ceasing 
to race for two days we are qualifying for wings, 
one thing is certain and that is that it requires a 
flying machiné to win a decent hurdle race in these 
days. 

British Quota, who once dead-heated with the 
great Wychwood Abbott—at a big difference in 
weight, it is true—in the Kempton Jubilee, worth 
round about £2,500 to the winner, could not even 
get a place in the Mill Hill Hurdle race at Windsor, 
the value of which was £89, being well beaten at 
weight-for-age by animals which have never com- 
peted in such exalted company. Yet British 
Quota’s form on the flat last season, when she was 


several times placed without actually winning, 
shows that she is far from a spent force. 

Another flat racer, and a really good one, to be 
unplaced in this race was Autumn, who last year 
ran the Cesarewitch winner, Near Relation, to a 
length, while other useful horses such as Lucky 
Patch and Penny a Liner were right out of the 
hunt at the end. 
have not the speed to win a hurdle race over two 
miles in decent company. 

I am afraid His Majesty’s Marconi is a non- 
stayer. He had every chance in a two mile steeple- 
chase at Windsor and was right in the picture until 
the end, when he faded away to nothing. It is 
said that he cannot stay the distance in the mud 
but might do so on firm going. This is of little 
use in the winter, when it is muddy most of the 
time. 

There have been wonderful reports of the prowess 
over the hurdles of His Majesty’s Fairlead, who 
may be seen out at Newbury at the end of the year. 
If she lives up to the promise she shows at home 
I am told she may turn out a champion hurdler. 
This would be a splendid beginning for King 
George’s stable. 


Beautifully Bred 


I do hope, however, that General Tomkinson, 
who manages the Royal stable, has not made an 
error of judgment in subjecting the filly to the 
rigours of the winter game. She is so beautifully 
bred, being by Fairway—Scuttle, that she should 
be of inestimable value-in the paddocks. The 
weakness of the Royal Stud for some years has 
been the mares, and this was intensified when His 
late Majesty King George V had the cruel luck to 
lose his One Thousand Guineas winner, Scuttle, 
when foaling. It would be a great pity if Fairlead’s 
stud record were prejudiced by her being overtaxed, 


_and in any case there is always a risk in running 


a horse over hurdles. 

' It will be interesting to see where the royal stud 
will be carried on. King Edward VIII moved it 
from Sandringham, where his grandfather, King 
Edward VII, had bred so many first class race- 
horses and where King George V—also an 
enthusiast, by the way, and very knowledgeable— 
had continued on a smaller scale, to the paddocks 
at Hampton Court, made famous in Queen 
Victoria’s reign. 

Perhaps few people realise the wonderful record 
which the Hampton Court Stud had or that Queen 
Victoria, though she did not race, was one of the 
most successful horse breeders of all time. 

The old Hampton Court Sales stood apart in 
those days, and the annual sales were important 
events. 
were bred there. I cannot recall them all off hand, 
but the names of Memoir, Impérieuse, Sainfoin, 
and La Fléche come readily to my mind. 


Many of these staying flat racers - 


An enormous number of top class horses _ 
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Trapped 


By Dan Russell 


HE man came walking down the muddy ride 
of the great wood. As he went his keen 
eyes darted from left to right as he noted 


’ the tracks which had been made by the beasts 


i 


' the trees. 


| lurking there. 


which had passed before him. All at once he 


. turned off the riding and made his way between 


He came to a little glade where the 
grass grew thickly and here he halted. For a 
moment he surveyed the clearing, noting the 
various runways which led into it. He crossed 
over to one corner and threw his bag upon the 
ground and knelt to begin his work. 

From the bag he drew five large, strong gin- 
traps. These he set in a small circle, digging away 


' the earth with a trowel and laying the traps slightly 


below ground level. Then he took the surplus 
earth and strewed it over the traps so that, when 
he had finished there was no trace of the danger 
Finally he drew the carcase of a 
hen from an inside pocket and slit it up with a 
knife. Then he threw it on the ground in the 
centre of the circle of traps. He picked up his 
bag and left the clearing. 

Night fell and the marauders of the darkness 
came out upon their nefarious business. The 
clearing was silent and deserted in the moonlight. 
The scent of man had long since left the cold 
earth. There was nothing to betray the traps 
which lay ready to close upon an unwary limb. 


The Victim 


Suddenly, without a sound to mark his coming, 
a fox stepped daintily into the glade. His nostrils 


' were working, for the scent of the hen had brought 
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| Suspicious. 


him post-haste to feed. But now that he was here 
the natural caution of the vulpine race made him 
He approached the dead hen and 
sniffed at it from a distance. Was there or was 
there not a trap under that tempting tit-bit? He 
moved back a pace as he tried to solve the puzzle. 
He moved to left and right and began to circle the 
carcase. All his attention was centred on that 
bundle of white feathers and that was what the 
man had counted on. Round and round he stepped 
each time drawing a little nearer. 

At last it happened. There was a sharp, 
metallic click and a gin closed on his near fore- 
foot. For a second he stood motionless, stunned 
with fear. Then he plunged and rolled as he tried 
to disengage his foot from the iron jaws. But 
those cruel teeth had bitten deeply into flesh and 
sinew and his wild struggles only served to mangle 
his flesh. Over and over he turned, snapping at 
the grass and biting at the earth. The pain was 
bad enough, but even worse than that was the 
fear, the awful fear of being held fast by something 
which he could not understand. He bit at the 
trap trying to prise it apart with his slim jaws, 
but he only bruised his mouth. 


For long he writhed there in the clearing, and 
at last a merciful numbness crept over his maimed 
leg. Nature soothed the mangled tissues by 
deadening their sensitiveness. The fox lay motion- 
less on the grass. At length he roused himself 
for a further effort. Again he bit and gnawed at 
the iron and this time he chewed his own foot 
which was now so dead that it retained no feeling. 
Through skin and flesh and bone worked the sharp 
teeth until at length he staggered to his feet. He 
was free. But at what a price, for still gripped in 
the gin was his forefoot. His near foreleg ended 
in a bloody stump. Holding it high he staggered 
away. In pain and agony he hobbled back to his 
earth and went to ground. In the cool darkness 
of his sanctuary, he licked his wounded leg with 
his pink tongue. Feeling was returning to it now 
and all the end of his leg was like a ball of fire. 
He could not sleep. He could not even rest for 
the torture of that bleeding stump. 


Fiery Agony 


For two days he remained in the earth without 
food, but on the evening of the third day hunger 
forced him out into the world above. He walked 
with difficulty on three legs, holding the fourth 
well above the ground. He was weak with hunger 
and his pad was still a fiery agony, but bravely 
he limped along on his search for food. 

He was too badly hurt to be able to hunt; his 
only chance was to find some carrion or some 
wounded creature which could not evade his 
clumsy movements. He was lucky, for he found 
a snared rabbit at the bottom of the wood and this 
he ate and when he had finished there was nothing 
left but the skin. Then he went back to his home. 

For a week he lived like this, picking up what 
he could get. He was lucky, for he managed to 
find enough to keep him alive. But he was very 
weak and his pad did not heal; it burned and 
hurt him like a hot iron. The flesh round it was 
spongy and evil-smelling as though it was rotting, 
as indeed it was. He did not know it, but there 
was no hope for him. 

He lasted for a month living heaven knows how. 
What awful agony he went through from that 
mortifying stump we cannot know. He was always 
hungry for he only managed to find enough to 
keep himself from actual starvation. He was very 
different from the fine beast of four weeks ago. 
His eyes were sunken into his head, his coat was 
rough and ragged and his bones stood out through 
his skin. 

It ended early one morning as he was dragging 
himself back to his earth. The keeper glimpsed 
his weary form limping through the bracken. He 
threw up his gun and fired and the merciful charge 
sent the tortured beast to the happy hunting 
grounds. 
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NEW BOOKS I CAN RECOMMEND 


Spain— Restoration England— 
Sir R. Burton 


By the Literary Critic 


N its foreign policy this ‘‘ National ’’ Govern- 
ment of ours has an extraordinary faculty of 
backing the wrong horse. Nor can it 

apparently learn any wisdom from its disastrous 
mistakes. 

True, it always makes the pretence of trying to 
save Europe from another conflagration ; its inten- 
tions are so wonderfully benevolent and pure. 
But the net results are invariably the same: the 
antagonising of powerful would-be friends for the 
sake of foolish, impracticable sentiment, inspired 
by the sinister suggestions of Moscow. 

Towards the Civil War in Spain we are sup- 
posed to be benevolently neutral, but actually, 
under Mr. Eden’s fatuous guidance, we appear to 
be doing our best to please Soviet Russia and make 
Spain safe for Communism. 

Naturally this policy has disgusted, not only 
Germany and Italy, but all that part of Spain 
which is now under General Franco’s government 
and is able to contrast its present blessings of 
good order and security of life and property with 
the terror it endured under the previous communist 
régime. 

British Residents Ashamed 

Britons, too, in this part of Spain, we are 
assured by an Englishwoman who has _ just 
returned from it, ‘* are filled with rage, shame and 
amazement ’’ at what appears to be the “* pro- 
Madrid attitude ’’ of their country. 

This lady, Mrs. Eleonora Tennant, went to 
Spain with an open mind, quite prepared to believe 
that there was little to choose between the Reds 
and their opponents as regards both ideals and 
methods. 

As the result, however, of a 1,500 mile tour of the 
territories recaptured by General Franco and an 
impartial study on the spot of Insurgents’ and 
Communist methods she has arrived, so she tells 
us in her interesting little book of 127 pages 
(‘Spanish Journey,’’ Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
2s. 6d.), at two definite conclusions :— 

“The first is that Communism will never bring 
either happiness or prosperity to the working classes. 


The second is that Spain, under General Franco’s 
leadership, may, once again, become a great nation.’’ 


Seventeenth Century England 


Mr. Arthur Bryant has through his historical 
researches thrown considerable fresh light on the 
reign of Charles II and the whole Restoration age. 

He has now added what might be called a 
charming supplement to illustrate the argument of 
his previous books in the shape of an ** Anthology 
of the letters of latter Seventeenth Century 
England,” this being entitled ‘‘ Postman’s Horn’’ 
(Longmans, 10s. 6d.). 


The object of the anthology is to present to Mr. 
Bryant’s readers ‘‘ the everyday background of our 
social history ’’ and for this purpose he has cast 
his net over a wide area, gathering his material 
from the letters both of famous persons and more 
ordinary folk such as country gentlemen, parsons, 
doctors, Members of Parliament and merchants. 

The collection covers all phases of life from 
early childhood to old age and serves once more to 
remind us that with all the changes the centuries 
may have witnessed in the general conditions of 
human existence the men and women of three 
hundred years ago were not so very different from 
what we are ourselves to-day. 

Youth then as now had to be reproved for its 
extravagance or lack of patience and the admoni- 
tions took strangely familiar forms. Witness, for 
example, this extract from the letter of a guardian 
to his ward at Oxford : 

‘*T am very sorry to find by the account your tutor 
hath sent me that you have been so excessively 
expensive this last quarter. He writes to me that you 
have had from him at several times £5 9s. Od. and that 
you are in your battels £10 8s. 5d. Sir, these two par- 
ticulars are such as must not be allowed of for the 
future. . . I made £70 per an. serve me, but at 


the rate of your expenses this last quarter double that 
sum will not defray yours, which cannot be allowed.” 


“The Arabian Knight” 

Kighty years ago when Burton set out on the 
first of his exploring expeditions—in the guise of 
a Pathan pilgrim to Mecca — the earth had still 
many secrets to disclose to civilisation. To-day 
there are few, if any, blank spaces left in our maps 
and the record of the zealous traveller and explorer 
has to be concerned with other matters than those 
connected with purely geographical discovery. 

Burton, of course, had claims to fame apart from 
his Arabian, Abyssinian and Central African 
explorations. He was one of the finest Oriental 
scholars of his age and the appearance of his trans- 
lation of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights,’’ with its copious 
notes and Terminal Essay, was a truly epoch- 
making literary event. 

His fame with his contemporaries would 
undoubtedly have been greater than it was had it 
not been for his violent, lawless character, his 
contempt for public opinion and a_ sardonic 
humour that delighted in making himself out to be 
far worse than even his enemies painted him. 

Little wonder that he should have been 
‘* England’s neglected genius” during his life and 
that the neglect should have continued after his 
death. 

Mr. Seton Dearden in ‘‘ The Arabian Knight ”’ 
(Arthur Barker, illustrated, 12s. 6d.), has now 
given us a lively study and just appreciation of Sir 
Richard Burton’s character and exploits. 
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NEW BOOKS I CAN RECOMMEND—(Continued). 


Modern Travels and Recent Fiction 


MONG modern travellers who do not go off 
A the well-trodden tracks and yet succeed in 
making of their journeyings, their adven- 
tures and experiences a romantically illuminating 
chronicle for the edification and entertainment of 
their readers, few perhaps command such a wide 
public as Mr. H. V. Morton. And that is not 
surprising, since he has quite exceptional gifts as 
a writer... 

Having thoroughly finished re-discovering the 
British Isles for us he has latterly turned to the 
Near East for the subject of books that are a 
delightful mixture of travel narrative and Biblical 
commentary. 

The first of these, ‘‘ In the Steps of the Master,”’ 
has had already an enormous sale, and the same 
good fortune, one may safely predict, awaits the 
second, ‘‘ In the Steps of St. Paul ’’ (Rich and 
Cowan, 7s. 6d.). 

In this Mr. Morton once more skilfully unites 
the present with the past. 


A Legacy Cruise 


Mrs. Alec Tweedie is a confirmed traveller, and 
it is not surprising to be told by her that she had 
only one use for an unexpected legacy, that being 
to be off without delay on a ‘‘ forty thousand miles 
jaunt.”’ 

It meant travelling in a little more luxury than 
she had hitherto allowed herself, but ‘‘ the real 
tourist-lady ’’ she became could still find occasion 
to make charming little sketches of the places she 
visited and also to keep her observing eyes busy 
for things worth recording in yet another book. 
And so we get the results in ‘‘ My Legacy Cruise ” 
(with coloured and other illustrations, Hutchinson, 
18s.). 


Some Good Novels 


Apparently it has long been the ambition of Mr. 
William Gerhardi to write the ‘‘ simple love 
story ’’ and now he has done it or something like 
it with the tale of a very modern young woman 
who feels she was “‘ never meant to live alone.” 

The consequences of this very strong urge are a 
succession of lovers for the disingenuous heroine 
of Mr. Gerhardi’s ‘‘ Of Mortal Love’’ (Arthur 
Barker, 8s. 6d.). 


Though he presents her throughout objectively 
in a series of episodes, she is very much alive and 
the indefinable charm of her becomes as real to the 
reader as it is to the men who loved her. 


Good comradeship is the theme of a delightfully 
human story hailing from Germany: Bernhard 
Kellermann’s ‘‘ Song of Friendship’ (Lane, 
8s. 6d.) wherein are recorded the courageous 
struggles of four men returned from the war to 
salvage the fortunes of one of their number. It 
is a tale of pathos and humour with all the 
characters sharply outlined. 


“The Cherry Bed ”’ by Karlton Kelm (Harrap, 
8s. 6d.) is an American importation that has had a 
pronounced success on the other side of the 
Atlantic. If the style is a trifle rugged, there is a 
vigour and honesty about this indictment of 
American small town life that holds one’s interest. 

Mr. J. Storer Clouston has given us another 
rollicking tale of the canny Scot in ‘‘ Scotland 
Expects ’’ (Herbert Jenkins). 

‘“ Quis Separabit,” by Thomas Washington 
Metcalfe (Nicholson & Watson), is a simply told, 
moving story of two old soldier friends—the one 
brilliant and favoured by fortune, the other the 
plodding, reliable sort. 

There are some delightful characters in Mr. 
Michael Harrison’s third novel, ‘‘ All the Trees 
Were Green ”’ (Arthur Barker), and their reality 
and Mr. Harrison’s quiet charm of style help to 
redeem a certain quality of vagueness about the 
tale. 

A fantastic, but none the less humorous ana 
entertaining story is ‘‘ The Passionate Astrologer,” 
by Alan Griffiths (Arthur Barker). 

Miss Shirley Darbyshire’s ‘‘ Henrietta Condon, 
M.D.”’ (Nicholson & Watson) is based on an actual! 
life, and it is a living and vivid portrait that she 
presents to her readers of a fine and remarkable 
personality—against an Australian background 
which is obviously familiar to her. 

‘* Pity My Simplicity,’’ by Kathleen Wallace 
(Heinemann), comprises two short novels, deli- 
cately and gracefully written, with a Chinese 
setting. The first of the two is particularly 
attractive. 


Thrillers 


Mr. C. A. Tarrant has discovered a new type of 
criminal hero in a bespectacled, mild-looking clerk 
in an accountants’ firm. Of course, this hero has 
a philanthropic purpose in view, and so readers of 
‘* The Cat Climbs "’ (Secker & Warburg) can calm 
their consciences while succumbing to the thrill of 
his very exciting burgling adventures. 

A rather unusual but interesting crime story, with 
plenty of character and incident in it, is ‘‘ One 
Man’s Muddle,”’ by E. Baker Quint (Heinemann). 

Miss Patricia Wentworth, with a remarkable but 
not too improbable will as the foundation of the 
plot for her readable thriller, ‘‘ Hole and Corner ”’ 
(Hodder & Stoughton), treats her heroine to a 
series of most unpleasant adventures before she 
rings out the wedding bells. 

Alec Glanville, a pseudonym which conceals a 
member of the Royal Corinthian Yacht Club, has 
made full use of his special knowledge of yachts 
and the Burnham-on-Crouch district in the work- 
ing out of an excellent and exciting mystery tale 
** Death Goes Ashore ’’ (Harrap). 

Two books from Messrs. Ward, Lock I can also 
highly recommend are: ‘‘Emily Coulton Dies,”’ by 
Maurice B. Dix, and ‘‘ The Empty House 
Mystery,’ by Ben Bolt. 
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Your LADYSHIP,— 


It is a calamity that your virile publication had to go 
to press at a time when the tragedy which has been 
forced on King and people could not be properly dealt 
with. 

Whilst the enormity of the disaster is fresh in the 
minds of thinking people, it behoves everyone to use 
every means, and whatever talents they have to ensure 
that all shall be convinced that the King was persecuted, 
that Parliament was gagged, and the people were gulled, 
until Baldwin could confront the nation with a hideous 
fact—in his masquerade as a modern Cromwell. 

I say whilst the disaster is fresh in mind, for the 
reactionary powers and their Press are already feverishly 
fanning the emotional impulse of the people to the Royal 
House, to obscure Cabinet misdeeds. For the whole 
proceeding, from start to finish, was a gross perversion 
of powers only held constitutionally, by Baldwin in 
particular and the Cabinet in general. 

It was a cruel betrayal of the people they professed to 
serve, and an inhuman coercion of a human King whom 
they recognised as greater than they—and feared 
accordingly. 

Without doubt, these are opinions firmly and widely 
held, and, if they be unfounded and unjust, the fault is 
with the ‘‘ Kingmaker,’’ who does not find it necessary, 
or expedient, to consult or inform the people over whom 
the King rules. 

EDWARDIAN.” 

Fulwell, Sunderland, N.B. 


Our Irresponsible Bishops 


DEAR Lapy Hovuston,— 


As a reader of the Saturday Review I am writing to 
you to ask you to use your influence to issue a warning 
to these Bishops and Archbishops, who, in their sancti- 
monious smugness, are going to lengths that are simply 
revolting and make even so staunch a Conservative as 
I have always been see red. 

To those who were King Edward VIII’s true and loyal 
subjects nothing the Rishops or any other of his enemies 
can say will ever make the smallest difference—there 
can be no doubt in their minds that that truly beloved 
monarch acted magnanimously, as the “‘great gentleman”’ 
—even Mr. Baldwin acknowledged that. 

If things are going so smoothly now it is only on 
account of his (King Edward’s) amazing example and 
the loyalty we bear him. 

But the Bishops are asking for trouble — if there is 
you will find me among those ‘‘out to hang the Bishops’’! 

ELENA L. TORRES. 

Brown’s Arcade, 

92, Regent Street, London, W.1. 


Sack the Arch-Hypocrite 
DEAR MADAM,— 


In these topsy-turvy days when any Tom, Dick or 
Harry may give good, bad and often deliberately mis- 
leading advice to Kings, may I also, a mere nobody, be 
permitted to suggest that the most popular action of the 
present time would be the dismissal of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury for the vile and slanderous insults which, 
recently, he hurled at the Duke of Windsor. 

DAviD METHVEN. 
Drimsynie, Lochgoilhead, Argyll. 


Our New Cromwell 


as early as possible. 


A Malevolent Prelate 
MaDaM,— 

In view of the sorrow to a large section of the com- 
munity which the decision and departure from England 
of a certain very gallant gentleman has occasioned, is 
it not now possible to do something to stifle the mealy- 
mouth utterances and disgusting posturings of Cantuar 
the Malevolent ? 

People are now beginning to wonder whether that 
canonised predecessor of his (circa Henry II) was in 
fact too harshly dealt with, and in the light of recent 
events my definite opinion is that he was not. : 

Glasgow, W.2. 


Epitaph 
MADAM,— 


To her everlasting shame, England has lost a King 
and gentleman. N. EGERTON FREE. 
2, Morland Road, 
Croydon, Surrey. 


The Cant of Cantuar 


MADAM,— 

Our beloved ex-King having been driven from the 
throne by the hypocrites of our so-called Christian 
Church, led by the Arch-Hypocrite himself, is now, 
being down, violently attacked from pulpits and over 
the radio, by so-called Ministers of God. 

Apart from being un-British, how can conduct like this 
be interpreted as Christian Charity ? 

Last week the British Public were muzzled and now we 
are being lauded, in the press, for something we would 
never have done. 

The Church may have won a round for Victorian 
prudery but they have lost, for ever, many thousands 
more of their congregations. The sooner this country 
can realise the pernicious influence exercised by the 
Church over those in high places and can return to the 
true Christian Religion, the better it will be for everyone. 

I would add that I have been a member of the Church 
of England for over 40 years; but the cant and humbug, 
not to say downright hypocrisy, of its ministers, is 
sufficient to keep me from its doors for ever. 

J. W. SHOLTO GRay. 

54, Belsize Lane, 

London, N.W.38. 


An Appalling Calamity 
DEAR LaDy Houston,— 

I feel I must write to you in face of the appalling 
calamity which has overtaken us. I eagerly awaited your 
journal to-day and rejoice at the vigour and attitude you 
take up on behalf of our beloved King Edward, for King 
he is, and always will be for thousands upon thousands 
of us, although so many rats have left the sinking ship. 

The suddenness and cunning with which the whole 
thing has been engineered has left us stunned. Believe 
me, Lady Houston, in my small and limited circle I can 
name six people who have not been able to sleep for 
days. King Edward can never have realised how much 
he is loved. 

Can nothing be done? Must we sit down for the rest 
of our lives and accept this thing that has been done to 
us? 

Something must be done to bring him back. 

MarRY AYTON. 


1, Southside, Dane Road, 
St. Leonards-on-Sea, Sussex. 
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DEAR LaDy Hovuston,— 


The address of the Archbishop of Canterbury which 
was broadcast on a Sunday evening, was the most dis- 
gusting, hypocritical and unchristian tirade that I have 
ever read or heard from the lips of a so-called christian 
churchman, 

As Admiral Sir William Fisher has said, our beloved 
King Edward was a pattern of energy, devotion to duty, 
and adventure and courage, in a most unmistakable 
degree. He devoted his life and energy to the service of 
his country, and in his work for the poor and the 
unemployed he showed himself a much better christian 
than the Archbishop or any other of the canting and 
hypocritical gang who planned his downfall. 

King Edward was by far the best King this country, 
or any other, has ever had; and it is improbable that we 
shall ever have another so good. He has taken the 
course which his conscience imposed on him; he could 
not honourably have done otherwise. The Archbishop 
has succeeded in driving him out; why does he now 
indulge in spiteful vituperation and sling mud after him ? 

‘He hath showed thee, O man, what is good; and 
what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and 
to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God? ” 

But the Archbishop’s utterance is full of injustice, 
intolerance and arrogance. He does not appear to 
“walk humbly ”’ either with his God or without Him. 
God help the church that has such a head! 


ICHABOD. 
Hereford Road, W.2. 


We Do Not Forget 
DEAR Lapy Hovuston,— 


A very fine gentleman has left our shores. It is not 
my intention to delve into the whys and the wherefores 
of his departure. H.R.H. The Duke of Windsor would, 
I know, be the last person to desire such discussion. 

However, during these last few fateful days the voice 
of malice, cant and hypocrisy has been heard throughout 
the land to an extent I would never have believed 
possible. 

Not content with the damage he had already done, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury saw fit during his broadcast 
address to fling the last bitter words after our departing 
King. How his Grace can possibly reconcile his actions 
with the teachings of Christ, I, in common with count- 
less others, fail to understand. 

To my mind our ex-King was intensely religious, but 
in a very different way from that which would apparently 
please his Grace, for he avoided lip-service and hypo- 
crisy, and instead interested himself in the welfare of 
the poorest of his subjects—an example which the church 
could well afford to follow. 

K. A. I. SHILTON. 

“ Tresco,” 68, Stamford Brook Road, 

London, W.6. 


Two Repulsive Reptiles 
DEAR LaDy Houston,— 


Allow me not only to congratulate you on your paper, 
but also to thank you for it. Unfortunately for me 1 have 
only been quite a recent reader, having had your splendid 
publication brought to my notice only three weeks ago. 
I, however, intend repairing my misfortune by reading 
your paper regularly in the future. 

The thing that strikes me most is your inspiring, 
unswerving and devoted loyalty to his late Majesty our 
beloved King Edward the Eighth. If ever there has 
been in all our history a bigger “‘ frame up,’’ a more 


The Levite 


READERS THINK 


of Lambeth 


dastardly bit of work engineered between our so-called 
“Christian ’’ Archbishop of Canterbury and that arch 
humbug Stanley Baldwin to “ work ”’ a good Christian 
King from the Throne of our great and glorious Empire, 
I, at least, have never heard of it. 

After listening to Canterbury’s words on Sunday 
through the B.B.C. (and God knows I felt like kicking 
the set to pieces whilst it was coming through) it struck 
me, as it must have struck many others, what cant and 
hypocrisy our special brand of so-called Christianity is 
as preached by our Church dignitaries. 


WILLIAM CALLWAY. 
188, Palmerston Road, 


Bowes Park, London, N.22. 


Tragedy 


SIR,—The late King Edward VIII has departed from 
us, and we, his people, in whom he was enshrined in 
our hearts, have calmly and without demur let him go. 

Of what weak material is our loyalty and allegiance 
composed that we should meekly suffer this disruption ? 

Are we men and women with minds and thoughts of 
our own which enable us to think deeply, see clearly and 
judge impartially, or are we puppets whose thoughts and 
actions are controlled for us by our imnsidiously self- 
appointed administrators and self-styled advisors, who 
dangle ps on threads to the tune of their own particular 
emotions? Indeed, it would seem to be the latter. 

Here was a leader, a true King among men, who in his 
one hour of need was deserted by his people. 


Fipus Et AUDAX. 


A Cambridge Vicar Protests 
DEAR LApy Hovuston,— 


I am taking the liberty of sending along the enclosed 
cutting from a recent issue of Cambridge Daily News. 
It is exactly what a very large number of the King’s 
loyal subjects think. 

GEO. MARTIN. 

The Lamb Hotel, 

Ely, Cambs. 


Sir,—I should like to dissociate myself from and to 
deplore the utterances of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
yesterday evening with reference to Prince Edward. It is 
a singularly unedifying spectacle to see the Primate 
shouting ‘“‘ Hosanna!” with the mob, and eleven 
months later echoing their ‘‘ Crucify him ! ” 

Prince Edward is no different to-day from what the 
Primate knew him to be when he ascended the Throne. 
Had the Primate spoken then it might conceivably have 
served some Christian purpose. To follow the mob is 
simply to reinforce those prejudices which it should be 
the first duty of Christianity to eradicate. Charity is the 
decisive Christian virtue. The life of Prince Edward’s 
grandfather, it is common knowledge, scarcely con- 
formed to the standards which the Primate demands of 
his grandson, and yet no episcopal voice was then 
raised, and the present Primate was a bishop when the 
reign began and an archbishop before it ended. 

A quarry must, apparently, be down and unable to 
retaliate before the Christian hounds pursue. Because 
Prince Edward is sensitive to a degree happily rare in 
princes, and recoils from the sham of his public life, 
where he found himself little better than a puppet 
expected to give a sentimental sanction to the decisions 
of the ruling class, he is pursued by the Primate with a 
venom worthy of a worse cause.—Yours, etc. 


Lee (Vicar). 


Pampisford. 
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WHAT OUR READERS THINK 


The Height of Caddishness 


SIR,—It should not be overlooked that there are many 
thousands of citizens of the British Empire, who, whilst 
giving their allegiance and loyalty to King George VI, 
have still in their hearts love for and loyalty to the 
memory of their former Sovereign King Edward VIII, 
and be it said, love and loyalty of a kind that is not 
lightly cast aside. 


To such, it is considered, the address broadcast by the 
Primate was an offence and the epitome of bad taste. 


The honied words and then the sting, the lifting up 
and then the casting down, whereby the poison was 
likely to be more deadly and the hurt more grievous, 
appeared as propaganda, not pure and simple, but of 
a kind quite the reverse. Given as it purported to be, 
in the name of God, it is felt to be an affront, not only to 
God, and the memory of our former King, but to many 
of those who heard it and furthermore was a disservice 
to those in whose interests—one may assume—it was 
misguidedly prepared and given. 


Fortunately, despite the efforts of the Church in the 
past, the masses are becoming more educated than for- 
merly was the case, and are therefore more capable of 
judging as between the conduct of certain Lords spiritual 
and their former King. 


We note in the columns of the Press, that the Bishop 
of Portsmouth speaks about a question of forgiveness, 
and the Bishop of Manchester says ‘‘ We are grateful 
to all the papers of our country, with a few exceptions, 
for the help they gave us.” 


This is very illuminating and the question is, will the 
peoples of the Empire, when they realise the true facts, 
forgive the Bishops. H. M. Keen. 

““ Thatched Cottage,’’ Upper Sutton Lane, 

Heston, Middlesex. 


Loyal to the Last 


DEAR LApy Hovuston,— 


‘ua view of your ardent support of His Gracious 
Majesty, King Edward VIII, prior to the abdication 
forced upon him by Stanley Baldwin and his corrupt 
ministers, contrary to the vast census of public opinion, 
we, his loyal subjects, are sure we can count upon your 
support in this, his hour of need. 


Political parties of extreme views, supported His 
Majesty as long as it was expedient to them, and, follow- 
ing the time-honoured habits of certain rodents, deserted 
the ship when it was seen that they had been presented 
with a fait accompli. 

Communism, as you have so often stated, is a cancer 
in the body of our country, against which the greatest 
bulwark was His Majesty, King Edward VIII. This 
deep-rooted evil will now, no doubt, rear its head openly 
in our midst. It must be destroyed together with the 
enemies of our RIGHTFUL King. 

Under no circumstances will we, the undersigned, 
desert him. 

K. GREEN 
SUSAN HILTON. 
RONALD ANNETT 
38, St. George’s Square, 
London, S.W.1. 


CYNTHIA MARTIN 
Rusy I,. SAYLER. 


We Want a Christian Church 


DFAR LADY Hovuston,— 

I cannot wholly regret the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
shameful speech about King Edward; for it will make 
amply clear the spite that many suspected behind the 
pious sentiments of the last ten days. What is regret- 
table is that a Bishop should express himself in terms 
so entirely at variance with Christ’s own charity. Has 
no one remembered ‘‘ He that is without sin among 
you’’ ? QOne need not, however, be surprised that a 


celibate cleric should express such an extraordinary view 
of marriage as merely a rather weak desire for ‘‘Private 
happiness.”’ 


Your article last week was most cogent in suggesting 
that it was time the Church should put its own house in 
order. King Edward has, to the ordinary man, a far 
more Christian attitude to life than his critics. 


What I should like to ask the Archbishop is, how does 
he reconcile the existence of his church with his present 
attitude? The Anglican episcopacy owes its existence 
to its readiness to grant a divorce to Henry VIII. And 
Queen Elizabeth Tudor was the daughter of a Queen of 
England, Anne Boleyn, who did not conform to the 
standards of recent queens. If Dr. Lang denies the 
validity of the re-marriage of divorced persons, he should 
in decency and honesty resign from the position that ne 
holds by the act of a divorced king. 

FREDERICK JOHN CALVIN. 

The Oaks, Fingest, Bucks. 


Edward and Sacrifice 


SIR,—In the midst of the appalling calamity which 
has overtaken the Empire two comforting facts remain 
(1) the solidarity of the Empire as a whole, thanks to the 
man who sacrificed himself to strengthen the bonds 
which were in danger of snapping; (2) and the nobleness 
of the man who has made and made voluntarily a sacri- 
fice far greater than death. 


Twenty-five years ago the Press stated with justifiable 
pride. ‘‘ The Empire has got a Man.” To-day the 
Empire has lost that man through circumstances which 
will never be known. 


In his broadcast, the noblest message which has ever 
been uttered, one sentence ‘‘ The country has not been 
governed as I could have wished ” was deliberately and 
purposely omitted by the Press in its reports. 


For that supreme sacrifice our loyalty to King Edward 
VIII will be increased to love, reverence, and worship. 


The Bishop of Bradford should be proud of his 
devilish work, and in less tolerant times would have 
found himself in the Tower. His christianity will merely 
send a few more thousands to join the 33,000,000 who 
have walked out of what was once the church of this 
land since the beginning of this century; for they will 
not tolerate the pagan idolatry which would shock a 
heathen nor the hypocrisy and cant which disgrace all 
churches which have now come to stink in the nostrils 
of every decent Englishman. 

Far better to have no religion at all than such religion 
and christianity as are preached and practised by the 
clergy. A. M. GIFFORD. 

25, Granville Park, S.E.138. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


Whatever history may record of the story of King 
Edward’s abdication, future generations will understand 
that he was great. 


Margate. DIANA BRADFORD. 


* * 
* 


The Archbishop’s broadcast was a mixture of conceit 
and hypocrisy and could not therefore be acceptable to 
decent ministers or clergy. 


Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1. DINA SHUREY. 


* * 
* 


The treatment of King Edward will leave a stain on 
our National honour nothing can erase. 


St, Leonards-on-Sea. VIOLET ROWAN, 
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HE public, and especially his Press brothers 
mourn the tragic and untimely end of Louis 
Delaprée, war correspondent of the Paris 
Soir, who died in hospital at Madrid, shot near 
Alicante when an attack was made on the French 
Embassy’s aeroplane which was conveying him to 
the Front. He is the third French Pressman who 
has found death in Spain, others being Guy de 
Traversay, and Neumann. 

Delaprée, a handsome young Breton was an 
admirable journalist, possessing a brave and 
adventurous spirit. He had visited many countries 
and faced danger by land and sea. As he was 
returning to Spain on his last journey his Editor 
warned him, ‘‘ Do not expose yourself unneces- 
sarily,’’ to which Delaprée replied, ‘‘ I will be 
careful; I am married, have four children, and I 
love Life.” 


When news of the accident arrived, the Paris 
Soir sent a colleague, Rochat-Cenise, to Madrid via 
Air-France, and the Marquise de Noailles, Presi- 
dent of the Red Cross Sanitary Air-Service, placed 
an aeroplane at the newspaper’s disposal to bring 
home the wounded hero. This proved impossible ; 
he had passed away before his devoted wife could 
reach his bedside. 

Thus ended a brilliant and too brief career. 


* * * 


HE Minister for Foreign Affairs in Rumania 

M. Antonesco, has just arrived in Paris 

accompanied by his charming wife, in whose 

honour their railway carriage was filled with white 

carnations. M. Delbos, Minister here for Foreign 
Affairs, met the guests at the station. 


A luncheon was given in their honour at the 
Quai d’Orsay, at which were present M. and 
Madame Blum and many Ministers and Ambas- 
sadors. Toasts were drunk to the representative 
of the Little Entente and to King Carol; M. 
Antonesco spoke recalling the days when, a soldier 
of France, he fought under the great Chief who 
remained a personal friend, General Franchet 
d’Esperey. ‘‘ Never,’’ he declared, ‘‘ can Rumania 
repay France what she did for her,’’ and he drank 
to the President of the Republic, and the pros- 
perity of the French nation. 


M. Antonesco also gave an address to the Press, 
dwelling on the close ties of friendship uniting his 
country with France. He declared that Rumania 
was on good terms with her neighbours, Poland 
and Italy, and anxious so to remain ; but, he added, 
conversations at Geneva attested the cordial rela- 
tions between the head of the ‘‘ Little Entente,”’ 
and the Soviets. 


The blindness of otherwise well-meaning 
politicians with regard to Moscow is tragic, causing 
European Powers, notably Spain, Rumania, and 
France, to fall under her malign influence, 


Eve in Paris 


oblivious of the fact that the Bolshevist aim has 
always been and continues to be World Revolution. 


* * * 


HE last race meeting of the season took place 

at Auteuil in delightful weather, bright sun- 

shine and bracing air making everyone feel gay 

and contented. The steeplechasing was most 

exciting; five of the thirteen siarters in the grea 

race of the day, the Prix Guestier, coming croppers 

(without serious consequences) while trying to keep 

pace with Mirapolin who proved an easy winner, 

even though Kefalono, having disposed of his 
jockey, got into the leader’s way. 

M. Etchepare’s horse was ridden by the younger 
of the Pélat brothers, an excellent jockey, who is 
rapidly coming to the fore; he also won the Prix 
Paul’s Cray, with Outremer, owned by M. 
Jacquemin; and the Prix Cher-Tatoue, with 
Pesaro, owned by M. Etchepare. Both horses are 
from the Etchepare stable and are trained by the 
elder Pélat. 


Beautiful women and beautiful dresses were to be 
seen. As usual, at this time of year, many new 
fashions appeared tentatively, those considered too 
eccentric or unbecoming being later eliminated by 
the great couturiers. Bright-hued hats contrasted 
gaily with the austere simplicity of black or dark- 
coloured tailor-mades, the favourite wear, and 
quaint little round muffs recalled the beginning of 
the century. 


* * * 


A N amusing ceremony took place this week, 
affording comic relief from present anxieties. 


Some time ago a League was established to 
express the Opinion of the Majority with regard to 
Public Services and air grievances due to mal- 
administration by authorities. It quaintly took for 
its emblem an infuriated sheep, and has done good 
work. 

This year the League decided to offer a prize to 
the best General Utility Organisation. The 
National Haras (Breeding Stud) was considered, 
and the ‘‘Agents de la Circulation,’’ the latter 
being vetoed by motorists as they decline to wear 
white gloves, pleading they have no time to wash 
these adornments. Finally the honour went to the 
** Chemins de Fer de |’Etat,’’ a solemn presentation 
of a ‘‘ Satisfied Sheep ’’ being made at the Gare . 
St. Lazare to a delegation of stationmasters, porters 
and railwaymen. 


The symbolic animal, a superb ram, washed, 
combed, with gilt horns and hoofs, and decked with 
tricolor ribbons, seemed supremely indifferent to the 
proceedings, not realising its good fortune, for it 
will be placed in one of the company’s orphanages, 
and live happily in the meadows, disporting itself 
with the children. 
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EMPIRE NEWS 


Australia Drinks the 
Health of England 


By an Australian Correspondent 


SUPPOSE the thoughts of even 
the least sentimental wanderer 
turn to home as Christmas draws 
near. Even in London, the heart of 
the country which every Australian 
knows as ‘‘ Home,’’ I aim tasting the 
bitter-sweet of nostalgia, as 1 write 
these words. 

It is curious how the Christmas 
atmosphere has driven into the back- 
ground affairs which should be of 
supreme importance. Perhaps it is 
well that this is so, that once in the 
year, however transitorily, one can 
rid one’s mind of harsh realities. 

Whetice springs this surging lone- 
liness for home? I blame _ the 
winking coloured lights, the holly, 
the frills which give the West End 
its Christmas sparkle. They remind 
me that another land, 138,000 miles 
away, is also in festival dress. 

A few nights ago, after midnight, 
1 was tramping home past the Green 
Park when snow began to fall, lightly 
at first, then in a white whirl, 
sparkling in the light of the street 
lamps. 

The flakes slapped against my face 
and settled on my shoulders. And 
that made me think of home, too. 

It made me think of beaches, 
lapped in sunlight, with sun-bathers 
scattered along them like brown 
pebbles. 

It made me think of mountain 
ranges, dusty-blue, hushed, with 
here and there a wattle tree blossom- 
ing in golden splendour. 

It made me think of lonely stations 
where the cattlemen will celebrate 
Christinas Day in a cleared woolshed, 
singing Waltzing Matilda” and 
the old bush songs to the accompani- 
ment of a concertina. 

No doubt the thoughts of many of 
those men will turn to home, too. 
No doubt those other wanderers, 
those Younger Sons, will wish to 
change the sunlight and silence for 
the fascinating murk and noise of 
London. 

Foreign visitors have often 
expressed surprise at the slavishness 
with which Australians imitate the 
English tradition in their observance 
of Christmas. 

They are frankly astonished to sit 
down to a dinner of hot turkey and 
hot pluin pudding when the sun is 
blazing outside and the thermometer 
registers something between 90 and 
100 degrees in the shade. 

And yet that unseasonable meal is 
a_half-conscious symptom of the 
Australian’s acknowledgment of the 
relationship between his own country 
and the Motherland. 

He is not a demonstrative fellow, 
the Australian, but at Christmas he 
surrounds himself with reminders of 
the land in which his forefathers had 
their roots. 


It is good that he should do so. 
It is good that he should turn his 
eyes to the centre of that great 
Empire of which his own country is 
a part. 

At times, individuals who have 
risen to brief power in Australia have 
endeavoured to represent England as 
a spent force, to turn the allegiance 
of Australians into other channels. 
Happily, their influence has been 
temporary, their disciples have been 
few. 

But while such disruptive forces 
exist, it is well that Australians 
should remind themselves at least 
once a year of their obligations to 
England, their dependence on 
England, their duty as a unit of the 
Empire England has built. 

That they do practise that self- 
reminding ceremonial is an indication 
of their earnest desire to continue 
playing their appointed part in 
setting the British Commonwealth of 
nations on an ever more solid 
foundation. 

This year of 1936 has been a trying 
period, a testing-time for the Empire, 
a year of uncertainty for the 
Dominions hardly less than for Great 
Britain. But, withal, the Empire has 
again demonstrated its strength. 

Australia will drink to that 
achievement on December 25. And, 
fervently, her sons and daughters 
will drink the health of England. 


Early Prints of Jamaica 
By H. M. Cundall, 1.S.0., F.S.A. 


THE island of Jamaica has always 
been noted for its beautiful 
scenery. The famous Blue Mountains 
have been called one of the seven 
wonders of the British possessions. 
More than a hundred and fifty 
years ago artists used to make long 
and perilous voyages in sailing 
vessels across the Atlantic to the 


West Indies to paint views in the 
island. Engravings were afterwards 
produced irom them. 

The Institute of Jamaica at 
Kingston contains a collection of 
several hundreds of prints made in 
the 18th and first half of the 19th 
centuries. 

The earliest were a series of six 
plates published in 1766-1770 by 
Messrs. Spilsbury of Russel Court, 
Covent Garden. They all represent 
scenes on the North Coast—Ora 
Cabessa, Dry Harbour, Port Antonio, 
Lucea, Montego Bay (now a noted 
resort for bathing), and Rio Bona. 

The next series is probably the 
best known. It consists of six 
engravings by Thomas Vivares and 
Daniel Lerpiniére, published by 
John Boydell in 1778, after paintings 
by George Robertson. 

He was employed by William 
Beckford of Somerley, Suffolk, a 
cousin arid namesake of the better 
known author of ‘‘ Vatek,’’ to 
execute drawings of the scenes on 
his estate. 

George Robertson studied at 
Shipley’s School, and in 1761 he 
gained a Society of Arts premium for 
his drawings of horses. These 
brought him to the notice of William 
Beckford, with whom he travelled in 
Italy, and studied there for several 
years. 

On returning to London about 
1770 he was induced by his patron to 
accompany him to Jamaica, and for 
him he painted the views of his 
estate. On his return to England he 
exhibited them at the Incorporated 
Society of Artists, of which body he 
was for some time a Vice-President. 

He was never of robust health and 
a fall from a horse increased his 
infirmities. He died in 1788, before 
he reached his 40th year. 

Beckford, who owned extensive 
properties in Jamaica, wrote ‘A 


Port Royal and Kingston Harbour with the Plain of Liguanea and Blue 
Mountains in the distance (P. Mayell sculpt). An illustration in ‘ The 
History of Jamaica’? by Edward Long. Published in London in 1774, 
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Descriptive Account of the Island of 
Jamaica,” published in London in 
1790. He intended to illustrate this 
work with some of Robertson’s 
views, but pecuniary reasons obliged 
him to desist. 

History of Jamaica,’ by 
Edward Long (3 volumes), published 
in London in 1774, is illustrated with 
various engravings of some of the 
principal buildings and _ noted 
scenery. 

L. Belanger made six drawings of 
Jamaica, evidently copies from those 
by George Robertson. They were 
aquatinted by J. Merigot and pub- 
lished in 1800. These views are 
signed ‘‘Louis Belanger, le Romain.” 
The untropical nature of his colour- 
ing leads one to imagine he never 
visited Jamaica. 

Three plates engraved by James 
Heath from paintings by Nicholas 
Robson of the sea ports on the North 
coast, were brought out in 1796. 

Several series of views were pro- 
duced by means of lithography. 
Adolphe Duperly, a lithographer in 
Jamaica, proposed in 1833 to publish 
a work composed of subjects repre- 
senting events which occurred during 
the rebellion, but three 
appeared. 

A collection of views of striking 
scenery, public and other interesting 
objects taken on the spot with the 
Daguerreotype by A. Duperly and 
lithographed under his directions by 
artists in Paris appeared about 1850. 


Nature on Stone 


A series of fifty views of Jamaica 
scenery was commenced in 1837. 
Each plate coloured by hand is 
inscribed ‘‘ From Nature and on 
Stone, by Joseph Bartholomew Kidd, 
R.S.A.” 

In a lithograph, entitled ‘‘Abolition 
of Slavery in Jamaica,” by R. 
Cartwright of London, is seen the 
procession of the Baptist Church and 
Congregation in Spanish Town, 
with about two thousand children 
with their teachers, proceeding to 
the Government House on Ist 
August, 1848, where they were 
received by the Governor, Sir Lionel 
Smith, who read the Proclamation of 
Freedom. 

A curious engraving, ‘‘ The Rescue 
from an Allegator,’”’ by H. Hudson, 
after a painting by J. Hopner (sic), 
was published by J. Walker, print- 
seller, No. 148, Strand, London, in 
1786. 

It depicts a man, bathing by moon- 
light at Fort Passage in Jamaica, 
attacked by an alligator and being 
rescued by some negroes in a boat. 

In these days of surrealism, artists 
do not visit Jamaica to paint its 
scenery, and photography has taken 
the place of engraving. 


Canadian Asbestos 


OLD has so dominated the 

imagination of the public during 
the past year or two that there is a 
tendency to overlook the very 
important developments which are 
taking place in the production of 
other minerals, and which are con- 
tributing their quota to the Empire’s 
credit account, 


Take, for example, the case of 
asbestos. Canada—or rather Quebec 
—produced last year more of it than 
any other country in the world, put- 
ting over 200,000 tons on the market, 
won laboriously from nearly three 
million tons of mined rock. The 
output was valued at _ nearly 
£1,500,000. But the value of this 
industry to Canada does not lie only 
in the amount of money derived 
from it. Over two thousand people 
find employment through: the wim 
ning of asbestos, receiving £400,000 
in wages annually. 


~ Frozen Salmon 
Last year England imported 
frozen salmon to the extent of 


87,000 cwt. More than half of this 
came from Canada, which is making 
plans for increasing her contribution 
still further by a close investigation 
of the market. She had at one time 
a rival in Russia, but that country 
has dropped out for the time being. 

Japan is now, it seems, making 
a bid for the trade. In 1934 she sent 
us a mere 317 cwt. of frozen salmon; 
last year the contribution rose to 
nearly 2,100 cwt. 


The Port of Montreal 


Few pointers to Canadian, and 
therefore world prosperity, are more 
eloquent than the latest returns from 
Montreal, one of the great ports of 
the Dominion. By November 12th 
—weeks before the final freeze-up— 
she had created a record for ocean 
and coastal vessels, 1,928 of which 
made use of the port as compared 
with 1804 in the whole of the pre- 
vious year. A record of 3,920 river 
and lake craft also took advantage of 
the facilities afforded. These are 
worthy of the status of the City they 
serve. There are wharves totalling 
ten miles in length, sheds capable of 
accommodating 300,000 tons of mer- 
chandise every week, and oil storage 
space unexcelled elsewhere in the 
Dominion. This last facility is a case 
both of cause and effect, for the ton- 
nage of oil handled at Montreal has 
gone up by leaps and bounds during 
the past ten years. In 1925 it 
amounted to 625,382, but last year it 
was nearly four times that amount. 


_Books, Books, Books 

Canada spends at the rate of 
sixpence-halfpenny per head on her 
public libraries—a mere fraction of 
the sums she devotes to her public 
schools, colleges and universities. 
And yet the library system of the 
Dominion is one of the most up-to- 
date and extensive of its kind in 
the world. There are 642 all told, 
and last year they issued twenty-one 
million volumes. How many of 


these were by the Governor-General 
** John Buchan ”’ is not revealed. But 
there are other libraries as well— 
libraries on wheels which tour every 
Province of Canada and which in 
some cases are sponsored by the 
Universities. 


Kenya’s Hopes in its New 
Governor 
By Cleland Scott. 
Nanyuki, Kenya, Dec. 8 
(CROWN Colony government is 
without doubt the most auto- 
cratic and soulless system that has 
ever been devised. As an example 
one may quote the Secretary of 
State’s latest utterances on the 
exceedingly controversial taxation 
issues in Kenya. 

The people of Kenya, through their 
Elected Members, did their best to 
end political strife. What was the 
result? Yet one more rebuff from 
Czesar in the shape of Mr. Ormsby 
Gore! 

He himself is personally convinced 
that Income Tax is desirable and 
ipso facto that is that. The public 
now awaits the findings of the 
Standing. Finance Committee who 
may rebuff him. 

Crown Colony government is to a 
great extent ‘‘ Government by 
Questions in the House of Com- 
mons.”” The Colonial Office is still 
acutely scared of the India Office. 
Also it is always afraid to do any- 
thing at all original in case some 
partisan Member asks awkward 
questions. 


Funds for the Future! 

Mr. Ormsby Gore remarks inter 
alia in one of his two recent de- 
spatches that he considers the 1937 
estimates to be reasonable—a matter 
of opinion this. Yet, should they be 
unduly conservative, he airily says 
that funds can then be set aside for 
the future. 

The fact that the present is of vital 
importance to primary producers does 
not enter into the matter. 

Uganda has deliberately budgeted 
for a deficit because she believes in 
reducing taxation and improving 
services. For the nth time what is 
sauce for Uganda (largely native 
interests do not forget) is not for 
Kenya. 

Despite Whitehall indifference to 
the white settler we are feeling more 
elated to-day because the appoint- 
ment of the new Governor, Sir Basil 
Brooke-Popham, has pnt new heart 
into us. 

He has had no previous Colonial 
experience and consequently should 
bring to the country a mind unaf- 
fected by the cobwebs of Whitehall, 
and perhaps he+will be able to deal 
decisively with its pawky senti- 
mentality. 

The appointment of a man with 
such a brilliant record may even be 
thought to suggest that the Colonial 
Office is changing, faintly, its 
views regarding Kenya and the 
necessity for a really virile white 
settlement. 


With an air-minded Governor the 
defences tuo, will probably be 
strengthened. He will realise the 
strategic importance of Kenya, which 
certainly feels honoured. by his 
appointment. 


* 
* 
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2 
DEEDS OF 
THE EMPIRE 
Christmas in Early New 
Zealand ‘ 
By Professor A. P. Newton r 
ig is a commonplace of tradition to 
picture the Christmastide of £ 
ninety years ago as a time of rollick- " 
ing English high spirits in the midst S 
of snow and holly, Yule logs and It 
roaring fires, barons of beef, and is 
turkeys and plum puddings with the o 
waits and the carol singers stamping a 
Port Chalmers 1848. The first Settlement in the new Colony of Otago g 
flakes beneath brightly-lighted founded 1867. b 
windows. cc 
oO 
Some of the personal letters they from her home in a quiet English th 
mainly responsible, and it may upon wrote home to their friends and village, then wrapped in the gloom ce 
some occasions have been true enough relatives give us graphic pictures of of a northern winter. h: 
for southern England, but for some their new life beneath the Southern Just before Christmas Day she got T 
English people in the 1840’s it must Cross and from one of them we may back to the cluster of timber houses pe 
have seemed an extraordinarily see how different they found their and tents that then composed the new : 
distant memory. Christmas from the traditional town of Christchurch, there to find di 
In the newly founded colony of New Dickens picture of the Christmas that three ships had arrived almost 
Zealand which had just been brought amd. : . simultaneously from England bring- hi 
within the circle of the British realms, In the interior behind Christchurch ing many new settlers and their : 
the new settlers looked out upon a there were still Maori tribes living belongings, but, more welcome than pt 
very different Christmas scene and their primitive life, still untouched all, batches of letters and Christmas th 
they were hard put to it to revive any by the influence of the pakeha or presents from those at home. fis 
of the traditional accompaniments of white man. On Christmas Day the presents e} 
the festival. A few weeks before Christmas, were distributed to the children and N 
The late ’forties saw the founda- 1850, our correspondent had visited grown-ups at a dinner party in the . 
tion of two flourishing settlements some of those Maori villages and the narrowly confined single sitting room SC 
on the shores of the South Island, at charming letters she wrote to her of the writer’s house, then the best 1¢ 
Port Chalmers in Otago where the English friends give some amusing in Christchurch. rm 
beginnings of Dunedin were being pictures of what she found there. _ It was very fine with a new th 
laid, and at Christchurch on the edge The average Maori, despite his Brussels carpet that had been sewn : 
of the Canterbury Plains where a savage traditions, was still a child. together with pieces brought from It 
new colony of Englishmen were In 1850 a new craze for whipping Wellington to make up rugs. fa 
labouring successfully to transplant tops had sprung up among them. From Wellington, too, there had of 


the life of their old home land to 
the Antipodes. 


One of the greatest fighting leaders of 

the Maoris, showing the extraordinary 

savage character of their tattooing. 

From a contemporary drawing. Note 

the feathers of the huia—indicating 
the rank of chief. 


Men with grey beards, women and 
children were all equally excited 
about them and during her visit to 
one of the villages she saw an 
amusing sight. 

An English band accompanied the 
detachment of soldiers who were 
policing the district, and as they 
marched playing through the village 
they were followed by a full-grown 
Maori woman dressed in nothing but 
a garment of brown cotton like a 
pinafore with sleeves and sewn up 
behind. 

She was whipping a top along with 
loud cries of delight as an English 
child would a hoop, and scores of 
girls, most of them with pipes in 
their mouths followed her, capering 
and grimacing as they whipped their 
tops along. 

They were all capable performers, 
but the many children who made up 
the tail of the strange procession 
were not quite so good. 

They dwindled down from almost 
full grown girls of fourteen or fifteen 
to tiny children of six or seven, some 
with piccaninnies of the smallest 
size on their backs and each of them 
trying to whip a top. 

It must have been a funny sight 
and well calculated to show one 
writer the distance she had travelled 


been specially brought a turkey and 
ham, but the roast beef that was to 
have balanced them on the festal 
board was sadly lacking. 

On Christmas Eve the butcher 
came to say that he had lost the th 
bullock that was to have died for the 


Christmas dinners, and of which 5 
every joint was bespoken. ; 
He had driven it successfully na 
towards home, having some miles to we 
fetch it, but at two o’clock in the ab 
morning it had made its escape, and cr 
was not to be caught. fo 
Not until a fortnight later could 0: 
the customers get their joints from A 
the carcase of the truant bullock. m 
There was a plum-pudding, but cr 


New Zealand could not manage 
mince-pies. 

Christmas Day was so hot even 
when they went to early Service and 


Communion at 7.30 a.m. that it was a 
almost unbearable. 

The Church was but.a large loft th 
over the warehouse in which the so 
emigrants’ goods were stored, but in 
that defect was soon to be remedied. th 
A real, new one was even then in 
process of building. re 

So hegan the foundation of that mi 
beautiful cathedral which to-day th 
makes Christchurch one of the lik 


English-looking cities in the Empire. 
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A Deflation Pointer 


By Our City Editor 


HE Treasury’s move in reducing the fiduciary 
note issue by £60,000,000 and in increasing 
the Bank of England’s gold reserves by 

£65,000,000 must be taken to have had behind it 
something more than mere motives of convenience. 
It is true that the Exchange Equalisation Account 
is believed to have become somewhat choked with 
gold, the volume being added to by the French 
repayment of the £40,000,000 banking credit 
granted to support the franc before its devaluation, 
but America, it would appear, has placed the 
correct interpretation on this action in assuming 
that it is the beginning of the check which has to 
come sooner or later on the inflationary forces which 
have for so long had free play. For this reason the 
Treasury’s action must be commended, for un- 
trammelled inflation can produce only one result— 
disastrous collapse. 


Commercial and industrial activity in this country 
have now reached a high level without the com. 
pensating external activity which would complete 
the pre-requisites of a trade boom. The trade 
figures for the 11 months of this year show that the 
excess of imports over exports to the end of 
November amounted to £68,500,000, as against 
some £51,000,000 for the corresponding period of 
1935. It is idle to pretend that Britain can go on 
increasing imports without feeling the strain, and 
the addition just made to the Bank’s gold reserves, 
it should be realised, is not a natural movement in 
favour of this country but represents capitalisation 
of borrowings. 


Effect on Securities 


In these days of Governmental control of every- 
thing from public and private morals to public and 
private finance, it is difficult to trace the effect of 
any particular monetary move on securities for 
natural forces are not allowed to function. But it 
would appear that trade activity here has, in fact, 
absorbed a considerable amount of our surplus 
credit resources and that further expansion may 
force upon us the full effects of inflation. In 
America the trade revival has hardly yet begun to 
make inroads upon the huge volume of surplus 
credit and hence cheap money in the States may 
prevail for a far longer period than in this country. 


If the Treasury’s move can rightly be read as a 
portent of dearer money in the distance despite all 
the conflicting forces at work, then we should see 
that gradual decline in gilt-edged prices which is 
so long overdue. And if some slight deflationary 
influence is exerted by the Bank and the Treasury, 
then internal industrial activity may not be long in 
reaching its peak. Gilt-edged and industrials have 
moved upward together and in these artificial times 
they may also decline together but there seems no 
likelihood, in the ordinary course of events, of this 
being a sudden movement. In the New Year 


industrials may be expected to find fresh buyers on 
the past year’s highly satisfactory results. 


Gold Mines 


Those who at one time entertained fears that 
currency agreement would result in a lower price 
for gold or in its sale being restricted must by now 
be reassured. Since the French devaluation gold 
has steadily remained at well over £7 per ounce and 
is much more likely to go higher than to decline as 
it is now dependent upon the American Exchange 
and few would dispute that the dollar is under- 
valued at present. The dividends declared by the 
South African mines make a thoroughly satisfac- 
tory showing, especially when the amount of their 
capital expenditure is borne in mind. | But these 
mining companies’ shares are no longer a gamble— 
they are equivalent to a public utility share with 
prospects of steadily increasing dividends in the 
cases of mines with reasonably long lives. Such 
shares as East Rand Prop. and Randfontein 
recommended here at prices considerably below the 
76s. or so at which they now stand, should not be 
sold by those who have them as an income invest- 
ment, unless they wish to find quicker capital appre- 
ciation in a more speculative market, such as Tins. 
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Black Pacts and Quotas 


By Quintex 


O less than ten of the scandalous Trade 

N Agreements came up for renewal this year. 

The countries affected are Argentine, Den- 

mark, Estonia, Finland, Iceland, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Norway, Poland and Sweden. 

In every case but one, i.e., Iceland, these Agree- 
ments have merely served to increase and stabilise 
an adverse balance of trade against us. By the 
system of Quotas (some of the absurdities of which 
I have dealt with in previous articles) each of these 
nine countries have been allowed to send into this 
country far more goods than they have taken from 
us. 

This adverse balance, in fact, has reached the 
staggering total of £149,652,000 since the aptly 
termed ‘‘ Black Pacts ’’ were made. 

Argentine is the worst offender—and of course 
largely at the expense of the British farmer she has 
scored to the extent of £59,100,000! This pact is 
at the present time under reconsideration. 

This however only represents a portion of the 
picture so far as English agriculture is concerned. 
Owing to the sanctions policy (now happily termi- 
nated) the farmer has been compelled still further 
to subsidise the foreigner. 


Compensation at Our Expense 


Because Jugo-Slavia complained that she had 
lost her Italian market, our precious Government 
(ignoring the fact that we also were suffering 
heavily from the same cause) promptly agreed to 
compensate her by allowing her to export to us 
free of duty 25,000,000 eggs, 480,000 turkeys at a 
reduced duty of 1d. (instead of 3d.) per Ib., and 
about 740,000 head of chicken also at the reduced 
ld. per lb. duty. To indicate the extent to which 
advantage was taken of this offer it may be men- 
tioned that during the first six weeks following this 
concession Jugo-Slavia sent us 1,604,880 eggs com- 
pared to exactly nil during the previous 12 months. 
She has also dumped on us more than 129,000 head 
of poultry. These concessions will cost £100,000 
in loss of revenue alone, whilst the loss to the 
farmer will of course be infinitely greater. 

These pacts and quotas explain the enormous 
increases in the amount of foreign food we are pur- 
chasing as revealed by recently published statistics. 
These figures show that during January and Feb- 
ruary alone we paid £3,337,000 more to the 
foreigner for food than in the same period last year. 
Eggs and butter figure largely in this increase— 
and at the expense of Empire producers, whose ex- 
ports substantially declined. The Danes and 
Dutch increased their butter shipments by 54,000 
cwts. during these two months, whilst Empire 
supplies receded by 47,000 cwts. in the same period. 

Incidentally, the last competitor to invade our 

market for butter is Japan, who recently dumped 
2,000 cases here! 

All this goes on—with the active connivance of 
the Government—in spite of the fact that the ques- 


tion of our food supplies in time of war is supposed 
to be under their careful consideration !—and will 
continue to go on until a system of straight tariffs 
takes the place of the present chaos of pacts, quotas, 
limitations, levies, fines regulations presided over 
by an expensive and ever-growing horde of useless 
officials. 

The treatment of the whole question would be 
comic were it not so tragic in its consequences. 
Asa typical example, consider the potato muddle. 

First came restriction of acreage. Then sudden 
expansion to meet rising prices. Then glut—then 
the Marketing Board. Again restriction plus fines 
for contravention, followed by alleged shortage and 
by the recently announced removal of the £1 per 
ton duty. And now to crown all it is announced 
that—although there are at present 25 ‘* super- 
visors,’’ the Marketing Board is to appoint five 
more, costing another £3,500 per annum! 

Is it any wonder that the House of Commons has 
passed a resolution condemning the present system 
as ‘‘ chaotic and costly’’? Unfortunately, the 
Government, by refraining from putting on their 
Whips, could claim that this was not a Govern- 
ment defeat. Would that it had been. 

It is indeed a relief to turn to the only class of 
British agriculture which, because it is afflicted by 
no Boards, Pacts or quotas and is protected by 
straight tariffs, is prospering. 

Vegetables, fruit and flowers all show substantial 
improvement. Within the last 10 years the cut- 
flower trade has increased by 50 per cent. and now 
represents a value of £15,000,000 annually. Tariffs 
have resulted in the reduction of imports from 
Holland and France from 4,000 to 400 tons, and 
over 100,000 people are now given employment. 
Vegetables and fruit—particularly soft fruit—show 
similar improvement, 


Home Production Falls 


As against this, however, the agricultural 
position as a whole is deteriorating rapidly. 
According to the latest statistics available which 
cover the period up to June, 1936, the total acreage 
under crops of all kinds was 98,800 less than a 
year ago. Agricultural labourers employed had 
fallen by over 33,000 or 4.9 per cent.—which fol- 
lowed a decline of 2.3 per cent. during the previous 
year. Cattle were down 3-per cent. and farmers in 
the British Isles only sold 24,699 tons of beef at 


Smithfield as against 100,283 sold on behalf of 


foreign producers. These facts bear eloquent 
testimony to the effect of the Black Pacts and 
Quotas. 

In view of these facts, it seems incredible that 
any Government which is sincere in its desire to 
encourage home and Empire producers does not 
immediately scrap quotas, pacts, Boards et hoc 
genus omne, and substitute an effective system of 
protective tariffs. But naturally a Government 


such as the present one would not do anything so 
distasteful to the foreigner. 
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MOTORING 


Where Will the New Cars 
Park ? 


BY SEFTON CUMMINGS 


ECENT statistics show that during the past 
twelve months the sale of medium-sized vans 
has increased by 13 per cent. This is the 

type which is used by shopkeepers and the large 
retail stores, so tue increase must be regarded as a 
sure sign that the shops are doing better business. 
This in turn, of course, indicates that the pur- 
chasing power of the public is greater. 

The same also applies to the demand for large 
industrial engines, either for use in heavy trucks 
or as portable power sets or for auxiliary lighting 
plants. One large firm has double the orders in 
hand which it had last year. 

There are indications too, that the saturation 
point for private motor cars, both large and small, 
has by no means yet been reached. The demand 
is still going up. The truth is that the motor car 
to-day has ceased to be a luxury and become a 
necessity in most cases. 

Something, however, will have to be done to 
enable motors to be used more freely than they are 
at present. At the moment their usefulness in 
large towns such as London is greatly restricted. 
One can scarcely leave them anywhere without 
risking a summons and, at certain times of the day, 
one is lucky if one can get from point to point in 
anything like a reasonable time. 

Since lorries and vans take up more room than 


private cars the situation is likely to become worse 
very soon, and the authorities are faced with a very 
difficult problem. 


If they restrict parking, people complain that 
they cannot use their cars for business purposes, 
while if they allow it the same people complain that 
they cannot get along the streets because of 
congestion. 

Short of pulling down London and re-building 
it, an absurd proposal, I really do not know what 
can be done. Suggestions have been made that 
huge underground car parks should be constructed. 
But who is going to pay for these? The cost of 
making them would be enormous. 

It is true that a charge could be made, and 
probably would be made. But could this charge: 
be kept moderate enough to make it possible for 
motorists to pay it, at the same time providing an 
adequate return on the eapital invested ? 

An alternative would be to take the money from 
the road fund now diverted by the Treasury to 
general purposes. There is justification for this, 
as, when this fund was started motorists were 
definitely promised that the money would be 
employed exclusively for their benefit, a promise 
which has been consistently broken ever since. 

There would, doubtless, be some squabbling 
between the various urban authorities as to how 
much money each should receive; but this, I 
imagine, could be smoothed over by a suave official 
from the Treasury who, anyhow, would have the 
last word. 

This certainly seems the only solution to what is 
at the moment hopeless chaos. Such situations 
require strong measures and more than one eminent 
architect has declared that the scheme is not so 
fantastic as it seems. 


THE “SATURDAY REVIEW” REGISTER OF 


SELECTED HOTELS 
LICENSED 


AMBURGH, NORTHUMBERLAND.—Victoria Hotel. Rec., 3 
Pens., 6 gns. Tennis, golf, shooting, fishing. 


ALLENDER, Perthshire.—Trossachs Hotel, Trossachs. Bed., 60 
Pens., from 5 gns. Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, fishing, tennis. 


UNDEE.—The Royal British Hotel is the best. H. & C. in all 
bedrooms. Restaurant, managed by Prop. Phone: 5059 


LY, Cambs.—The Lamb Hotel. Bed., 20; Rec., 5. Pens., 5 gns. 
W.E., £2/15/-. Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. * Boating. 


ONDON.—Shaftesbury Hotel, Gt. St. Andrew Street, W.C.2;_ 


2 mins. Leicester Sq. Tu 950 bedrooms, H. & C. Water. 
Room, bath, breaktast, 7/6; double, 13/6. 


YNMOUTH, N. Devon.—Bevan’s Lyn Hotel. Bed., 48. Pens., 
from 4 to 6 gns. W.E., 26/-. Lun., 3/6 and 4/-; Din., 5/6. 
Golf, hunting, fishing, tennis, dancing. 


AIGNTON, DEVON.—Radcliffe Hotel, Marine Drive. Bed., 70; 
ec., 3. Pens., from 4 gns.; from 5 t 


UNLICENSED 


EXHILL, Sussex.—Clevedon Guest House. Beautifully situated 
with garden. Good cooking. From 3 guineas. Special winter 
terms. Telephone 2086. Apply Proprietress. 


RIGHTON (HOVE).—NEW IMPERIAL HOTEL, First Avenue 

Overlooking sea and lawn. Comfortable residential hotel. 

LIFT. Central Heating, etc. Vita Sun Lounge. From 4 gns 
Special residential terms. 


UDE, N. Cornwall.—The Balconies Private Hotel. Downs view. 


_Pens., 4 gns. each per week, full board. Golf, boating, fishing, 
bathing, tennis. 


OLKESTONE.—The ORANGE HOUSE Private Bossi. 8, Castle 

ill Avenue; 3 mins. to Sea and Leas Cliff Hall. Excellent 

table. “Not large but egy of the best.”—3-4 gns.; Winter. 
2 gns.—Prop., Miss Sykes of the Olio Cookery Book.” 


ASTINGS.—Albany Hotel. Best position on the front. 120 rooms 
Telephone: 761, 762. 


ONDON.—ARLINGTON HOUSE Hotel, 1-3, Lexham Gardens, 

Z Cromwell Road, W.8. Rec., 4; Bed., 35. Pens., from 24 to 
gns. 

BONNINGTON HOTEL, Southampton Row, W.C.1. near British 

Museum. 260 Rooms. Room, Bath and Table d’Hote Breakfast, 8/6. 

CORA HOTEL, Upper Woburn Place, W.C.1. Near Euston and 


King’s Cross Stations. Ac 230 Guests; Roo B 
com. uests ; m, Bath and Table 


o 7 gns. during 
W.E., 15/- to 18/- per day. olf, tennis. 
ERTH, Scotland.—Station Hotel. Bed., 100; Rec., 4. Pens., from 
4 gns.; W.E., from 24/-; Lun., 3/6; Tea, 1/6; Din., 6/-. Garden. 


YDE, 1.0.W.—Royal Squadron Hotel. Bed., 20; Rec., 2. Pens., 


rom 3} gns. 1 minute from Pier. Golf, Ry “powls and 
bathing. Cocktail bar. Fully licensed. 


ALISBURY, Wilts.—Cathedral Hotel. Up-to-date. H. & C. and 
radiators in bedrooms. Electric lift. ‘Phone: 399. 


IDMOUTH.—Belmont Hotel, Sea Front. Bed., 55; Rec., 8. Pens., 
6} to 8 gns. W.F.. inclusive 3 days. Bathing, tennis, golf. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Ga gentleman gives private lessons in German. 2s. per 
lesson.—Dressler,’2, Gordon Street, W.C.1. Phone: Eus. 4859. 


- desire for peace and general recovery. Read the 


ts. Free literature in English from Dept. 8, Deut 
Fichte Band, Hamburg 36, Jungfernstieg 30.. ep eutscher 


\ EMBERSHIP of the INCOME TAX SERVICE BURFAU 


brings peut. —Address.: Sentinel House, Southampton Row. 
London, W.C 
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CINEMA BROADCASTING 


Pictures for Christmas 


BY MARK FORREST 


VER Christmas the Tivoli is fortunate in 
having secured a really funny English film, 
which should provide just the kind of enter- 

tainment for which harassed parents will be looking 
to amuse their children. Wéindbag the Sailor is a 
farce, which opens in the taproom where Captain 
Ben Cutlet, whose previous nautical career has been 
confined to barges, recounts his doughty deeds on 
the ocean wave. 


Unfortunately for him, a Miss Potter-Porter, who 
has inherited a half-share in a shipping line, hears 
of his exploits and recommends him to her partner 
as skipper of their boat, The Rob Roy. The 
partner, who is after the insurance money and wants 
to sink the ship, is only too pleased to put in a 
skipper who plainly knows nothing about the sea. 


This picture is full of situations which are 
peculiarly apt for Will Hay’s particular brand of 
humour, and, as he is accompanied on his voyage 
by an old man and a young boy, echoes from his 
well-known music hall turn are present whenever 
the three of them have anything to discuss. There 
is, however, one lapse from good taste, and I hope, 
in future, that British films will leave gaseous 
noises to American sound tracks. Will Hay is 


much too good a comedian to indulge in crudity of | 


that sort. 
Walt Disney 


Apart from Windbag the Sailor films suitable for 
children are being shown at the Tatler where a 
Walt Disney Cartoon programme is being revived. 
There are three Silly Symphonies—Santa’s Work- 
shop, the excellent Lullaby Land and Father Noah’s 
Ark. In addition there are three Mickey Mouse 
Cartoons—Thru’ the Mirror, inspired by Alice 
through the Looking Glass, Puppy Love and 
Mickey’s Fire Brigade. The Last of the Mohicans 
can be seen at the New Victoria and the Dominion. 
The Regal will have the new Shirley Temple 
picture, Dimples; and, if there are still people who 
have not seen Mr. Deeds Goes to Town, they have 
a chance of doing so at the Rialto. 


For adults only there is that magnificent film, 
The Green Pastures, which continues its run at the 
New Gallery; and Mayerling will stay at the 
Curzon until January 7th when Fear will take 
its place. The somewhat tedious Anthony Adverse 
remains at the Mark!e Arch Pavilion and Confetti, 
which I reviewed last week will be at the Academy. 


The Leicester Square has the new version of Mr. 
Hitchens’ book, The Garden of Allah, which I 
shall review next week. Suffice it to say at the 
moment that it is in colour and features Marlene 
Dietrich, as Domini, Charles Boyer, as the Trap- 
pist monk who breaks his vows; Basil Rathbone, 
as the interested third party, and Joseph Schild- 
kraut, as the guide who provides whatever humour 
there is. 


My Christmas Gifts to 
the B.B.C. 


BY ALAN HOWLAND 


HE approach of Christmas fills most people 
with a feeling of benevolence and peace to 
men of goodwill. Nearly everyone, | 

suppose, exercises a good deal of thought on the 
choice of gifts and spends delighted hours on the 
selection of appropriate presents. I am no 
exception ; | take as much pleasure in the selection 
and despatch of handkerchiefs, tins of cigarettes, 
handbags as anyone else. This year, according 
to my limited means, I am determined to include 
in the list of my beneficiaries at least some of those 
hard-working souls at Broadcasting House who 
devote their lives to our entertainment. 


I have as yet made no irrevocable decision, but 
I am thinking of sending Sir John Reith an 
imaginary mongoose, which he can put into an 
imaginary cage and feed on imaginary snakes. I 
cannot, of course, guarantee that it will be endowed 
with the gift of speech nor can I be held responsible 
if its language—should there be any—is not in 
keeping with the high moral tone which we all 
know is the proud boast of Broadcasting House. 


Sir Charles Carpendale will, if I can afford it, 
receive a brand new chromium-plated quarterdeck 
from which he can admonish the junior members 
of the staff. It is fitted with an attractive little 
gadget which salutes itself every time any of the 
broadcasting knights approach. 


A Fairy Agent 


For Mr. Eric Maschwitz I have succeeded in 
securing a teeny-weeny fairy press agent who, from 
his exquisite little office in an acorn cup, will see 
that there is an interview with Mr. Maschwitz in 
every edition of every fairy newspaper. I am also 
sending him an autographed photograph of Mr. 
Holt Marvell and a single ticket to Vienna. 


Mr. Henry Hall’s present will be a trifle more 
expensive. I am sending him a new band. 
Moreover, I am saving up enough money to enable 
him to retire in order that he may be relieved of the 
necessity of conducting it. Iam going to suggest 
that he enjoys his retirement in a country district 
where there are no microphones. Mr. Oliver 
Wakefield I hope will accompany him and learn 
in the fulness of time that gardening is a more 
healthy pastime than the manufacture of vulgar 
innuendoes. 


My money is running a little short and, in con- 
sequence, I fear the announcers will have to be 
satisfied with a box of cough lozenges apiece, a 
quack remedy for asthma, and a pronouncing 
dictionary. If they eat the latter and mispronounce 
the former, it will not be my fault. 
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Lady Houston's Cold Cure has 
Cured Thousands—Let it Cure You 


In the days of Good Queen Victoria, who, wholly to our advantage, ruled us with a rod of iron and 
made her Ministers shiver in their shoes, there lived a celebrated physician named Dr. Abernethy, famed 
alike for his skill and his rudeness, of whom this story is told. 


‘** Well, what’s the matter with you ?’’ said Dr. Abernethy to a new patient entering his 
consulting room. 


“* Only a cold,’’ said the patient, timidly. 
** Only a cold,’’ said the great man; ‘‘ what more do you want—the plague ?”’ 
1 tell you this in order to impress upon you how important it is not to neglect a cold, and how you 


should immediately take every means to fight it tooth and nail. A cold is the forerunner of pneumonia 
and bronchitis, and very often ends in death. 


My cure for a cold is the amalgamated wisdom of many famous Doctors. Here it is :— 


Immediately the slightest sign of a cold shows itself, the wisest thing to do is to go straight to bed, 
with a hot water bottle, wrap your head in a shawl and try and sweat it out—taking the remedies I am 
going to give you forthwith. But if you cannot go to bed it will, of course, take longer to cure you. 


THE CURE 
(This is not for lazy people !) 


Start with a nasal douche by sniffing up your nostrils and gargling yqur throat with a teaspoonful 
of mild disinfectant (such as Listerine) or, what is equally good, a teaspoonful of salt (not Cerebos), 
dissolved in a tumblerful of hot water. This must be done immediately, and always before and after food. 


Next take at least 2, perhaps 3, tablespoonsful of Castor Oil (this, of course, you won’t like, but it is 
very necessary). The way to take Castor Oil so that you don’t taste it is to cut an orange in two, then 
fill a tablespoon with the oil, swallow it quickly and suck the orange, and you won't taste the oil at all. 


Take half a small teaspoonful of Langdale’s Cinnamon in water three times during the day. 


You should take your temperature and, if above normal, take 10 grains of Salicine (buy half a dozen 
packets of this drug—10 grains in each packet—and take one every two hours, taking not more than 8 
doses in all). This of course, is only for fever. 


From the moment the cold starts, drink quantities of very hot water, as hot as you can sip it—about 
2 big tumblers full at least every 2 hours. 


Orange juice is very good taken for a cold, and also the juice of a lemon if put into hot water, or 
home-made lemonade, made with lemons cut up, with plenty of sugar, put into a jug with boiling water. 
This can be taken instead of the plain hot water. 


Steep a small piece of cotton wool with Byard’s Oil and put it up your nostrils and round your gums, 
several times during the day and night, and after drinking the hot water. 


If you have a cough, Gee’s Cough Linctus should be taken. 


If the cough is very tiresome at night, a teaspoonful of yellow vaseline acts like magic and stops the 
cough immediately. 


If the cold is not better after one day, continue the whole treatment again for another day, but if after 
two days there is no improvement, which is most unlikely, there must be complications and it would be 
best for you to consult a Doctor. 


Lady Houston wishes it understood that this cold cure is only for a cold when it first makes its 
appearance and not for one that has been on for some time and becomes serious, or for bronchitis and 
pneumonia, but it will be found very useful for curing the cold before it becomes serious. 


The Drugs to buy:—Listerine, Castor Oil, Byard’s Oil, Langdale’s Cinnamon, Gee’s Cough 
Linctus, Yellow Vaseline. 


If this remedy cures you, and I hope and believe it will, please report to me, and in payment let your 
fee be—just saying—God bless Lady Houston. 
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